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"  Wycliffe  is  disinterred, 
Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed, 
And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near  : 
Forthwith  that  ancient  Voice  which  streams  can  hear 
Thus  speaks— (that  Voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind, 
Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind), 
As   thou  these  ashes,  little  brook,  will  bear 
Into  the  Avon — Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn — Severn  to  the  nanow  seas — 
Into  mid  ocean  they — this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies, 
How  the  bold  teacher's  doctrine,  sanctified 
By  Truth,  shall  spread,  through  all  the  world  dispersed." 

Wordsworth. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


|ear  by  year  it  is  better  understood  that 
John  of  WycHffe  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  EngHsh  history, 
but  the  true  precursor  of  the  EngHsh 
Reformation.  The  truths  to  which  he  was  the  intrepid 
witness  never  wholly  passed  from  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  ;  and  amid  the  bitter  persecutions  which 
seemed  to  crush  Lollardry  out  of  existence  there 
remained  an  amount  of  secret  but  imperishable 
conviction  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  Wycliffe  are  but 
scanty.  His  writings  are  in  no  sense  autobiographical. 
For  many  im.portant  particulars  respecting  his  life 
and  work  we  are  indebted  mainly  to  his  enemies. 
John  Foxe,  however,  the  martyrologist,  has  preserved 
some  important  particulars,  and  the  later  biographers 
of  Wycliffe,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (1719),  with  Drs. 
Vaughan  and  Lechler  in  our  own  times,  have  explored 
all  accessible  sources  of  information  with  admirable 
care  and  skill.  To  their  works  the  writer  of  the 
following  sketch  is  largely  indebted  ;  while  he  has 
also  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  late 
Professor  Shirley,  of  Mr,  Thomas  Arnold,  the  editor 
of  Wycliffe's  English  works,  and  of  Mr.  Forshall  and 
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Sir  Frederick  Madden,  the  joint  editors  of  the 
WycHffite  Enghsh  Bible,  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1850.  Other  authors  are  occasionally 
quoted.  The  references  to  Lechler's  valuable  Life 
of  the  Reformer  apply  to  the  English  edition 
prepared  and  annotated  by  the  late  Dr.  Lorimer. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased  attention 
now  given  to  the  Reformer's  character  and  writings 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Quincentenary  Commemor- 
ation of  his  death  in  1384  will  lead  not  only  to  a 
demand  for  the  publication  of  his  hitherto  unprinted 
works,  but  to  an  estimate  of  his  place  in  history 
which  shall  deepen  our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  great 
teachers  by  whom  He  has  spoken  to  ever>^  age,  and 
awaken  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  long  and 
wonderful  chain  of  events  by  which  faith  and  freedom 
have  been  secured  in  our  own  beloved  country. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  WYCLIFFE, 

CHAPTER    I. 

iShristianitij  in  England  from  its  Intmxluc- 
tion  txx  th^  Paurte^nth  ig^ntuty. 

THE  history  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain  before 
the  Saxon  invasion  is  a  study  almost  as  difficult 
as  it  is  fascinating.  Amidst  myth  and  legend  only  a 
few  authentic  records  remain  ;  while  some  great  names 
and  heroic  deeds  have  left  their  memorials.  The 
probability  is  that  during  the  Roman  occupation  the 
Gospel  was  quietly  introduced  into  the  land,  perhaps 
by  Christian  soldiers,  perhaps  by  evangelists  from 
the  East.  Certainly,  many  of  the  usages  of  the  British 
churches,  so  far  as  their  record  has  come  down  to  us, 
appear  to  have  conformed  rather  to  Eastern  than  to 
Western  custom ;  and  a  marked  feature  common  to 
the  churches  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  which  were  in 
constant  intercommunion,  was  their  independence  of 
the  Roman  Bishop.  It  is  not,  indeed,  maintained  that 
the  doctrine  of  these  churches  remained  pure,  in  an  era 
of  widespread  corruption  ;  and  the  glowing  pictures 
of  the  British  chroniclers,  reproduced  in  our  own  age 
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with  so  much  power  by  the  fascinatuig  pen  of 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,^  must  be  accepted  with  some 
reserve.  What  is  certain  is  that  even  when  Saxon 
heathenism  had  overspread  the  land,  large  com- 
munities of  Britons  maintained  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  that  when  Augustine  and  his  monks 
came  over  in  the  sixth  century,  some  of  their  keenest 
conflicts  were  with  the  still  independent  British 
churches.  For  a  time,  the  rival  communities  existed 
side  by  side ;  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  allegiance  to  Rome.  The 
contest  between  them  for  the  mastery  was  long  and 
severe ;  but  in  the  end  the  younger  proved  victorious, 
and  the  English  Church  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
federation  of  Western  Churches ;  but  with  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy  of  the  pope  as  yet  unacknowledged, 
though  precedence  was  yielded  to  Rome  as  the  elder 
and  mother  Church. 

The  invasion  of  the  Danes  was  the  occasion  of  a 
fresh  introduction  of  Paganism  into  Britain.  Christ- 
ianity, however,  had  by  this  time  taken  such  a  firm 
hold  of  the  people,  that  it  was  able  to  offer  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  successfully  beat  back  the  foe.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Hitherto  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Britain 
had  maintained  their  comparative  independence  of 
the  papacy  ;  but  the  days  of  their  subjection  were 
now  at  hand.  The  advent  of  the  Normans  was 
regarded    by  the  Church  of   Rome  as    furnishing   a 

^  History  of  the  Refo7-mation^  Vol.  5. 
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favourable  opportunity  for  bringing  this  country 
more  completely  under  her  power.  Nor  was  she 
disappointed  in  her  cherished  expectation.  "The 
clergy,  partly  of  Norman-French,  partly  of  pure 
Roman  descent,  to  whom  the  English  sees  were 
now  transferred,  could  have  no  national  sympathies 
with  Saxon  Christianity.  Strangers,  they  passed 
into  the  midst  of  a  strange  church.  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  take  up  the  position  of  abstract 
ecclesiastical  right.  As  a  general  rule,  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  English  Church  fell  to  Normans,  and 
these  priests  of  the  Continent  were  all  supporters  of 
the  new  hierarchical  movement, — of  those  ideas 
touching  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  above  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Church  above  the  State,  of  which 
Hildebrand  himself  had  been  the  deliberate  and  most 
emphatic  champion.*'  ^ 

The  new  order  of  things  established  at  the  Conquest 
soon  became  an  oppressive  burden  to  the  English 
nation.  The  encroachments  and  exactions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  at 
length  all  the  bishops  were  either  directly  nominated 
by  himself,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  election, 
appointed  by  his  arbitration.  The  appointment  also 
to  inferior  benefices,  which  at  first  was  occasionally 
sought  as  a  favour,  was  at  last  universally  claimed  as 
a  right.  The  result  was  that  England  was  handed 
over  to  foreign  priests,  who  drew  from  the  country  an 
immense  revenue,  and  spent  it  in  many  cases  abroad. 

^  Lechler's  John  WicUf  and  his  English  Precursors,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lorimer,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 
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**Nor  was  the  nomination  to  church  livings  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  Rome  carried  her  claim.  By 
what  was  called  a  reservation,  the  pope  assumed  the 
power  of  reserving  to  himself  the  next  presentation 
to  any  benefice  he  pleased,  which  was  not  at  the  time 
vacant ;  or,  by  another  instrument,  called  a  provision, 
he  at  once  named  a  person  to  succeed  the  present 
incumbent.  In  this  way,  all  the  benefices  in  the 
kingdom,  both  those  that  were  vacant  and  those  that 
were  not,  were  turned  to  account,  and  were  made 
available  in  satisfying  the  herd  of  clamorous  suitors 
for  preferment  and  dependence  on  the  Holy  See."  ^ 

Thus  matters  proceeded  till  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1205,  Hubert,  the  primate  of 
England,  died.  On  the  very  night  of  his  death,  the 
junior  canons  of  Canterbury  assembled,  and  in  a 
clandestine  and  illegal  manner  elected  Reginald,  their 
sub-prior,  to  be  his  successor.  The  next  day, 
Reginald  started  for  Rome,  to  seek  the  pope's  con- 
firmation of  his  election.  John,  who  was  then  King 
of  England,  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he  was 
enraged  at  the  conduct  of  Reginald  and  his  friends, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  the  election  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  archiepiscopal  see,  sending 
also  his  agents  to  plead  before  the  pope. 

"The  man  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  Peter, 
Innocent  III.,  was  vigorously  executing  the  audacious 
project  of  Gregory  VII.,  of  subordinating  the  rights 
and  powers  of  princes  to  the  Papal  See,  and  of  taking 
into   his   own    hands    the   appointment    to   all    the 

^  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
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episcopal  sees  of  Christendom,  that  through  the 
bishops  and  priests,  now  reduced  to  an  absolute 
monarchy  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Vatican,  he 
might  govern  at  his  will  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
No  pope  ever  was  more  successful  in  this  ambitious 
policy  than  the  man  before  whom  the  King  of 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  canons  of 
Canterbury  on  the  other,  now  carried  their  cause. 
Innocent  annulled  both  elections, — that  of  the  canons 
and  that  of  the  king,  and  caused  his  own  nominee, 
Cardinal  Langton,  to  be  chosen  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
But  this  was  not  all.  The  king  had  appealed  to  the 
pope ;  and  Innocent  saw  in  this  a  precedent,  not  to 
be  let  slip,  for  putting  in  the  gift  of  the  pontiff  in  all 
time  coming,  what,  after  the  papal  throne,  was  the 
most  important  dignity  in  the  Roman  Church."^ 

John  saw  the  danger,  and  felt  the  humiliation 
implied  in  the  step  taken  by  the  pope,  and  protested 
with  many  oaths  that  the  papal  nominee  should  never 
sit  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair.  Forthwith,  he  turned 
the  canons  of  Canterbury  out  of  doors,  ordered  all 
the  prelates  and  abbots  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
defied  the  pope  to  do  his  worst.  Innocent  accepted 
the  challenge,  and,  resolved  to  make  the  nation  suffer 
as  well  as  the  monarch,  smote  England  with  an 
interdict.  "  The  church  doors  were  closed  ;  the  lights 
at  the  altars  were  extinguished  ;  the  bells  ceased  to 
be  rung ;  the  crosses  and  images  were  taken  down 
and  laid  on  the  ground  ;  infants  were  baptized  in 
the  church  porch  ;   marriages  were  celebrated  in  the 

^  Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism. 
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churchyard  ;  the  dead  were  buried  in  ditches  or  in 
the  open  fields.  No  one  durst  rejoice,  or  eat  flesh, 
or  shave  his  beard,  or  pay  any  decent  attention  to 
his  person  or  apparel."  The  people  believed  that  by 
this  interdict  the  gates  of  heaven  had  been  closed 
against  them ;  and  therefore  the  signs  of  distress  and 
mourning  were  visible  throughout  the  land. 

The  king  braved  this  state  of  things  for  two  years ; 
but  the  pope,  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  determined  to  subdue  the  monarch.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  pronounce  upon  him  sentence 
of  excommunication  ;  and  to  depose  him  from  his 
throne.  At  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  King  of  France  to  proceed  to  England 
with  an  armed  force  to  carry  out  the  papal  sentence ; 
offering  him  the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  reward. 
John  saw  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  and  his 
heart  failed  him.  Craving  an  interview  with  the 
pope*s  legate,  he  promised  to  submit  himself  un- 
reservedly to  the  papal  see,  and  make  full  restitution 
to  the  clergy  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
Moreover,  he  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God, 
to  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair ;  he 
agreed  to  hold  these  dominions  as  feudatory  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks ;  and  he  stipulated  that  if  he  or  his  successors 
should  presume  to  revoke  or  infringe  this  charter,  they 
should  instantly,  except  upon  admonition  they  repented 
of  their  offence,  forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominions. 
Thus  England  became  the  vassal  of  Rome. 
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This  dastardly  conduct  of  John  aroused  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  The  barons  of  England 
resolved  that  they  would  never  be  the  slaves  of  a 
pope,  and  vowed  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of 
the  nation,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  12 1 5,  they  compelled  John  to  sign  Magna 
Charta  at  Runnymede,  and  thus  in  effect  to  tell 
Innocent  that  he  revoked  his  vow  of  vassalage,  and 
took  back  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  laid  at  his  feet. 
The  pope's  rage  was  kindled  to  the  uttermost.  He 
issued  a  bull,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  annulled  the 
charter,  and  proclaimed  its  obligations  and  guarantees 
void.  But  his  rage  was  powerless.  The  bold  attitude 
of  the  barons  saved  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  movement  begun  by  the 
nobles  for  national  freedom  was  accompanied  by  an 
awakened  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Church  towards  Rome.  In  123 1,  a  number 
of  noblemen  and  priests,  united  in  secret  combination, 
wrote  threatening  letters  to  the  capitular  bodies  and 
abbacies,  demanding  of  them  to  refuse  payment  of  all 
imposts  to  the  pope's  agents.  Nine  years  after,  the 
cardinal  legate  Otho  was  seriously  threatened  in 
Oxford,  during  an  insurrection  of  the  students.  Other 
illegal  proceedings,  indicating  a  growing  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  papacy,  followed  in  succession.  The 
same  spirit  manifested  itself  also  through  legal 
methods.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Gregory  IX.,  in 
1246,  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  the  barons  of 
England,  complaint  was  made  that  the  foreigners 
upon  whom  livings  were  bestowed,  not  only  did  not 
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reside  in  the  country,  nor  understand  its  language, 
but  even,  in  their  absence  and  incompetency,  ap- 
pointed no  substitutes  to  perform  their  duties.  In 
the  numerous  churches  filled  by  them,  it  was  declared 
there  was  neither  almsgiving  nor  hospitality,  nor  any 
preaching  nor  care  of  souls  whatever.  In  addition  to 
this  letter,  other  protests  were  from  time  to  time 
made,  either  to  the  papal  legates,  or  to  those  on 
whose  behalf  they  acted. 

Although  the  Romish  Church  was  predominant  in 
the  land,  the  people  were  enveloped  in  ignorance,  and 
sunk  in  social  degradation  and  vice.  The  art  of 
printing  was  as  yet  unknown.  The  Scriptures  were  a 
sealed  book.  The  capacity  of  reading  was  possessed 
by  only  a  few.  Freedom  of  conscience  was  denied. 
The  nation  was  at  the  mercy  of  cunning  unprincipled 
men,  who  substituted  the  grossest  superstitions  for 
the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  was  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people, 
that  Archbishop  Peckham  represented  them,  in  a 
congregation  of  his  clergy,  as  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
and  utter  need.  "To  supply  this  serious  deficiency 
the  primate  submitted  to  the  council  a  list  of  topics 
which  in  future  should  constitute  the  matter  of  regular 
parochial  instruction.  This  summary  includes  the 
decalogue,  the  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  seven  principal  virtues,  the  seven 
works  of  mercy,  and  the  usual  sacraments.  Of  the 
fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the  first  seven  relate  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity  ;  the  remaining  to  the  person, 
the   sufferings,   and    the   general    mediation   of    the 
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Saviour.  The  seven  deadly  sins  include  pride,  anger, 
hatred,  impiety,  covetousness,  and  intemperance.  The 
seven  works  of  mercy  are  to  compassionate  the 
hungry,  the  thirsty,  and  the  naked,  to  bury  the 
friendless,  and  to  aid  the  sick,  the  neglected,  and 
the  poor.  Of  the  principal  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  are  described  as  referring  to  God ;  while 
justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  prudence  are 
viewed  as  relating  to  men.  These  epitomes  of  religious 
instruction  are  thus  particularly  stated,  because  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
through  several  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation. 
In  the  present  instance,  they  were  published  with 
explanations,  which,  if  really  needed,  imply  the  state 
of  the  inferior  clergy  to  have  been  that  of  the  lowest 
barbarism.  Hence  the  extent  of  the  improvement 
proposed  by  this  metropolitan  reformer  consisted  in 
providing  that  each  clerk  should  deliver  four  sermons 
to  his  parishioners  within  a  year.  These  discourses 
also  were  to  be  on  some  of  the  themes  above  described, 
each  of  which  was  so  far  explained  as  to  demand 
from  the  preacher  but  little  more  than  the  mechanical 
effort  of  transcription."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  general  ignorance,  and  the  degene- 
racy of  public  morals,  there  arose,  however,  at  intervals 
men  who  sighed  and  strove  for  a  better  state  of  things. 
Pre-eminent  among  thesewas  the  man  whose  history  we 
purpose  to  sketch  in  this  volume.  But  before  entering 
on  that  history,  we  shall  briefly  glance  in  the  next 
chapter  at  three  or  four  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
^  Quoted  in  Vaughan's  Life  and  Opinions  of  WycUffe, 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  first  place  among  Wycliffe's  immediate  pre- 
decessors unquestionably  belongs  to  Robert 
Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  a  man  of  such  learning, 
that  a  contemporary  declared  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  sciences.  In  conjunction  with  his 
large  and  varied  attainments,  he  possessed  courage 
and  the  fear  of  God.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men, 
who  so  harmoniously  combine  mastery  in  learning 
with  mastery  in  practical  life,  that  they  become  regal 
in  character  and  influence.  He  was  born  at  Strad- 
broke,  in  Suffolk,  in  or  about  the  year  1175  ;  and  died 
in  1253.  Although  scarcely  anything  is  known  of 
his  youth,  a  remark  which  once  dropped  from  his  lips 
in  after  life  is  worthy  of  note.  A  nobleman,  having 
expressed  some  surprise  at  his  dignified  carriage,  he 
replied,  that  though  he  was  of  humble  origin,  yet 
from  his  childhood  he  had  studied  the  characters 
of  the  best  men  in  the  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to 
form  himself  upon  their  model. 

After  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  received 
various  church  preferments.  As  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  as  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in  other 
ofiices,  he  carried  out  various  useful  measures ;  but  it 
was  not  till  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  that 
his    character  as   a   reformer   fully   developed   itself. 
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The  diocese  was  at  that  time,  and  remained  for  centu- 
ries afterwards,  the  largest  and  most  populous  in 
England.  Many  evils  had  crept  into  it,  which  he 
resolved  to  remove.  He  at  once  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  better  observance  of  Sunday  and  holy  festi- 
vals, began  a  personal  visitation  of  the  parishes  and 
the  religious  houses,  removed  unworthy  abbots  and 
priests  from  office,  and  insisted  on  every  clergyman's 
residence  in  his  own  parish.  He  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  abbots  and  clerics  to  judicial  functions,  and 
laboured  with  special  earnestness  to  elevate  the 
religious  tone  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  course  he 
adopted  brought  him  into  collision,  not  only  with 
many  around  him,  but  even  with  the  king,  and  with 
the  Roman  pontiff.  But  he  feared  no  man,  and  in 
his  correction  of  error  and  immorality,  was  resolved 
to  execute  his  duty  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  his  old  age  he  went  to  Lyons,  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  pope,  setting  forth  the  corruptions 
of  the  church,  and  exhorting  his  holiness  to  purge 
them  away.  Though  unsuccessful,  he  again  and 
again  renewed  his  efforts ;  and  in  his  eightieth  year, 
just  before  his  death,  he  opposed  a  scandalous 
appointment  made  by  the  pope  himself.  Such  was 
the  impression  he  produced  on  all  classes  of  the 
community,  that  fifty  years  after  his  death  there  was 
a  general  wish  for  his  canonisation.  Though  the 
proposal  was  unfavourably  received  at  the  papal  court, 
and  the  desire  of  the  English  people  denied,  yet  in 
their  estimation  Grossetete  was  a  true  saint ;  and  for 
centuries  he  was  known  as  "  Saint  Robert." 

c 
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Among  these  early  reformers  was  William  of 
Occam,  a  member  and  provincial  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  a  scholar,  a  keen  and  independent  thinker, 
and  a  copious  writer  on  church  matters.  He  deserves 
mention  for  his  bold  and  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  papacy.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  mistaken  and 
dangerous  heresy  to  teach  that  Christ  had  endowed 
the  pope  with  unlimited  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
If  this  were  so,  he  said,  the  gospel  had  brought  with 
it  greater  bondage  than  was  experienced  under  the 
law.  Instead  of  all  power  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  pope,  it  would  be  better  to  distribute  it  among 
several  heads.  A  pope  might  become  heretical.  The 
temporal  prince,  or  any  man,  had  a  right  to  be  his 
judge.  A  general  council  chosen  by  the  Church 
might  teach  him,  control  his  decisions,  and  even 
depose  him  from  his  chair.  Higher  than  all  these ; 
above  the  pope,  and  above  the  Church  itself,  stands 
Christ  the  Lord.  Such  was  Occam\s  teaching.  As 
he  continued  to  write,  his  views  of  the  papal  power 
grew  more  clear ;  and  he  "  kindled  sparks  of  evan- 
gelical feeling,  and  struck  out  new  lights  of  political 
truth,  which  proved  of  use  and  advantage  to  succeeding 
generations,  and  rendered  essential  service  to  progress 
in  the  direction  of  an  evangelical  renovation  of  the 
church."  ^ 

Richard  Fitzralph  was  in  this  succession  of  enlight- 
ened and  earnest  men.  Having  finished  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  man 
of  great  ability,  he  was  promoted  first  to  the  arch- 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  dT. 
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deaconry  of  Lichfield,  then  to  the  chancellorship  of 
his  University,  and,  in  1347,  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  master 
of  theological  science,  and  an  able  lecturer  and  writer. 
He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  which 
had  already  begun  in  the  church,  and  did  much  to 
promote  it.  In  opposing  the  Mendicant  orders,  he 
contended  that  their  privileges  were  infringements 
on  the  right  of  the  pastoral  office  ;— that  the  parish 
church  was  the  place  for  the  parishioner  to  worship 
God,  and  the  parish  priest,  in  preference  to  the 
Mendicant  monk,  the  person  whose  ministration 
should  be  sought.  In  consequence  of  accusations 
raised  against  him  by  his  opponents,  he  carried  his 
contention  before  Pope  Innocent,  at  Avignon,  and 
defended  himself  in  person.  Lechler  says  of  him  : 
"  He  displays  in  his  sermons  much  dialectical  skill 
and  culture,  and  a  solid  and  ripe  theological  condition. 
But  more  than  all,  he  is  penetrated  by  a  spirit  of 
intense  moral  earnestness  and  of  true  manhood. 
Richard  of  Armagh  has  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  in 
the  noblest  sense;  he  is  a  man  who  fights  against 
modern  degeneracy  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  with 
combined  wisdom  and  zeal ;  with  eye  uplifted  to 
Christ,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God."i 

One  who  may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Wycliffe 

was   Thomas   Bradvvardine,  the  ''Profound  Doctor." 

Born  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  small 

Herefordshire   village,  on   the   border  of  Wales,  he 

^  Lechler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  84, 
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went  at  an  early  age  to  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  a  very  wide 
reputation.  As  a  doctor  of  theology,  he  dehvered  a 
series  of  lectures  before  the  University,  which  largely 
influenced  the  theological  thoughts  of  his  own  and 
the  succeeding  age.  As  chaplain  and  confessor  to 
Edward  III.,  he  served  with  him  in  his  military  cam- 
paigns during  the  long-continued  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  his  influence  over  Edward  and 
the  army  was  great  and  highly  beneficial.  In  1349 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  died  at 
Lambeth  a  few  weeks  after  his  consecration.  The 
doctrine  which  he  teaches  in  his  Catise  of  God,  which 
contains  his  University  lectures,  is  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  human  merit.  Like  Paul,  and 
like  Augustine,  he  became,  by  the  light  from  heaven 
which  shone  upon  him  in  his  youth,  an  extoller  and 
champion  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  and  self-righteous  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
his  time. 

About  twelve  years  after  Bradwardine's  death 
appeared  the  poem  known  as  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman.  The  author,  no  doubt,  though  he  evidently 
wrote  for  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  culture.  He  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  :  the  hunger  and  the  thirst  of 
men  for  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Tradition 
says  that  his  name  was  Robert  Langland, — that  he 
was  a  native  of  Shropshire, — that  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford, — and  then  admitted  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
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dictliie  Priory  of  Great  Malvern,  Worcestershire.  He 
probably  sprang  from  the  agricultural  class.  It  is 
evident  that  he  understood  them,  sympathised  with 
them,  wrote  from  their  point  of  view,  and  for  their 
special  benefit.  The  result  was  that  the  poem  went 
straight  to  their  hearts,  and  continued  its  hold  upon 
the  nation  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  extensively  copied  and  circulated,  largely 
committed  to  memory,  honoured  by  many  imitations. 
It  belongs  to  the  allegorical  order,  and  consists  of  a 
succession  of  dreams,  touching  the  condition  of  human 
society.  Among  the  various  characters  introduced, 
that  of  Piers  Plowman  comes  repeatedly  before  the 
reader,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  under  a  thin  veil  of 
metaphor,  it  is  possible  here  and  there  to  recognise 
Jesus  Christ  Himself.  This  character  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  the  friends  of  moral  and  religious 
reform.  The  grand  purpose  of  the  poem  is  to  recom- 
mend practical  Christianity,  as  influenced  by  a  right 
conception  of  the  love  of  Christ  towards  man.  The 
author  never  assails  a  single  doctrine  of  the  church, 
but  chastises  most  severely  the  sins  of  the  priesthood, 
and  complains  bitterly  of  their  self-seeking  and  avarice. 
The  evils  prevalent  in  all  classes  of  society  receive 
sharp  castigation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
sees  good  wherever  it  exists,  and  accords  to  it  generous 
praise.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  per- 
vading the  work,  yet  it  is  a  Christian  democracy,  like 
that  word  of  our  Lord, — "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  these  visions  served  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  promote  the  cause  of  ecclesi- 
astical reform,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  more 
enlightened  labours  of  Wycliffe  and  his  coadjutors. 
"The  fourteenth  century,"  says  Professor  Morley, 
"yielded  no  more  fervent  expression  of  the  purest 
Christian  labour  to  bring  man  to  God.  Langland 
lays  fast  hold  of  all  the  words  of  Christ,  and  reads 
them  into  a  Divine  law  of  love  and  duty.  He  is  a 
Church  reformer  in  the  truest  sense."  "With  him," 
says  Dean  Milman,  "outward  observances  are  but 
hollow  shows,  mockeries,  hypocrisies,  without  the  in- 
ward power  of  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  in  his 
keen  cutting  satire  on  all  matters  of  the  church,  as 
his  solemn  installation  of  reason  and  conscience  as 
the  guides  of  the  self-directed  soul,  that  he  is  breaking 
the  yoke  of  sacerdotal  domination.  In  his  constant 
appeal  to  the  plainest,  simplest  Scriptural  truths,  as 
in  themselves  the  whole  of  religion,  he  is  a  stern 
reformer/* 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Wtjdiff^'s  Earltj  Instory. 

JOHN  DE  Wycliffe,  "  the  Morning  Star  of  the 
Reformation,"  was  born  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Barnard  Castle.  The 
exact  spot  of  his  nativity  has  been  the  occasion  of 
some  dispute.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  a  small 
village  or  hamlet,  called  Spresswell,  close  to  the 
river  Tees,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  existing 
village  of  Wycliffe.  Spresswell  itself  and  its  old 
chapel,  though  both  were  in  existence  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  passed  away,  and  the  site  is  now  a 
ploughed  field.  Though  probably  it  should  be  fixed 
somewhat  earlier,  yet  according  to  general  tradition 
the  year  1324  has  been  agreed  on  as  the  date  of 
our  Reformer's  birth. 

The  Wycliffe  family  were  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Wycliffe  and  patrons  of  the  rectory,  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  In  agreement  with  prevailing 
custom,  they  took  their  name  from  the  place  of  their 
residence.  Representatives  of  the  family  continued 
to  live  in  the  Manor-house,  which  may  be  still  seen 
situate  on  a  high  bank  not  far  from  the  parish  church, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century ;  when  the 
estate  was  carried  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
Tonstalls.  After  the  Reformer's  death,  his  family, 
perhaps  as  a  protest  against  his  career,  seem  to  have 
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distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm  attachment  to 
the  papacy.  Even  after  the  Reformation,  they,  to- 
gether with  half  the  population  of  the  village,  remained 
Romanists ;  and  their  conduct  bears  fruit  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  old  church  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees 
belonsfs  to  the  Endish  Protestant  Establishment, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Wycliffe 
worship  in  their  own  chapel  adjoining  the  Manor-house. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  Wyclifte's  boyhood.  The 
country  people  of  the  Yorkshire  dales  are  a  sturdy 
race ;  robust  in  physical  frame,  and  antique  and 
strong  in  character.  This  boy  no  doubt  grew  up  full 
of  Yorkshire  sturdiness  and  strength.  The  district 
of  the  North  Riding  is  one  of  fertile  valleys  and  slopes, 
presenting  great  and  various  beauty,  and  abounding 
with  historic  associations.  Wycliffe's  writings  are  so 
full  of  allusions  to  his  fatherland, — to  its  scenery  and 
its  historical  recollections, — that  it  is  evident  they 
largely  influenced  the  formation  of  his  character. 

From  an  early  age  he  was  destined  for  the  church. 
Schools  for  primary  instruction  were  even  then  es- 
tablished in  connexion  with  cathedral  towns  and 
religious  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
many  of  these  schools  were  conducted  with  great 
ability  and  by  men  of  distinguished  attainments. 
Young  Wycliffe  may  have  received  his  earliest  in- 
struction at  one  of  these  institutions  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
first  teacher  was  the  pastor  of  his  native  village.  A 
university  education,  however,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for    those  who    contemplated    the    priesthood. 
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Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  the  public  schools  cf 
England.  Oxford  especially  was  in  great  repute. 
Monasteries  sent  up  to  her  their  younger  monks  ; 
students  visited  her  from  other  countries ;  her  ranks 
were  constantly  replenished  with  the  youth  of  all 
classes.  There  was  as  keen  an  ambition  in  those 
days  to  send  a  son  to  the  university,  as  there  is  now 
in  Ireland  to  equip  a  boy  for  Maynooth. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  date  of 
Wycliffe's  entrance  on  university  life,  or  to  say  how 
long  his  course  as  a  student  continued.  We  can 
only  be  guided  by  the  university  usages  of  that  age 
to  a  probable  conclusion.  Assuming,  as  we  do  here, 
that  he  was  born  in  1320,  he  probably  went  to  Oxford 
about  1335,  and  pursued  his  curriculum  for  ten  years. 
We  are  left  to  mere  conjecture  as  to  who  were  his 
teachers.  Some  have  thought  that  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  both  Bradwardine  and  Fitzralph.  He 
m.ay  have  been  a  hearer  of  Fitzralph ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  knew  Bradwardine. 

The  studies  to  which  he  devoted  himself  were  for 
the  most  part  such  as  were  commonly  pursued  at  that 
period.  His  knowledge  of  languages  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  Latin.  As  the  Greek  tongue  was 
seldom  taught  and  little  known,  it  is  probable  that 
Oxford  supplied  no  opportunity  for  its  acquisition. 
He  must  have  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  logic 
and  dialectics,  to  scholastic  philosophy,  to  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  His 
writings  abound  in  illustrations  acquired  from  his 
reading  and  studies  in  these  branches  of  learning. 
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"  At  one  time  it  is  arithmetic  or  geometry  which  must 
do  him  service  in  illustrating  certain  truths  and 
relations  ;  at  another  time  it  is  physical  and  chemical 
laws,  which  he  applies  to  illuminate  moral  and 
religious  truths.  And  not  only  in  scientific  essays  is 
this  the  case,  or  only  in  sermons  preached  before  the 
university,  but  even  in  his  English  sermons  he  makes 
unhesitating  use  of  such  illustrations."  ^  It  is  certain 
that  he  pursued  these  studies  with  such  eagerness 
and  success,  that  he  soon  obtained  for  himself  a 
famous  and  wide  reputation, — a  reputation  that  con- 
tinued to  grow  with  progressive  years. 

Theology,  however,  was  Wycliffe's  chief  study. 
He  had  given  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  he  resolved  to  be  a  workman  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  w^ord  of  truth.  He  brought  all 
his  studies  to  bear  on  the  great  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life.  He  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  but  he  also  resorted  to  the  higher 
fountains  of  Divine  wisdom.  The  prevailing  theology 
of  the  day  was  human.  The  doctors  of  theology 
founded  their  teaching  upon  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard.  "There  was  no  mention,"  says  Foxe, 
*'  nor  almost  any  word  spoken  of  Scripture.  Instead 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  men  occupied  their  time  in  study- 
ing Aquinas  and  Scotus,  and  the  Master  of  Sentences." 
But  Wycliffe  became  mighty  in  a  Diviner  learning ; 
and,  himself  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Christian  teachers. 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  13S. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Wycliffe-s  Official  l^if^  at  ^xfonl. 

THE  older  tradition  concerning  Wycliffe's  residence 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  that  he  entered 
first,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Queen's  College ;  that 
afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Merton  ;  and  that, 
after  having  been  made  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  he  was 
promoted  about  the  year  1360  to  the  Presidency  of 
Balliol.  Later  investigations  prove,  however,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  that  from  his  first  going  to 
Oxford,  Wycliffe  connected  himself  with  Balliol  Col- 
lege, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Balliol  Hall.  This 
college  was  founded  in  1260-82,  by  the  noble  family 
of  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle.  Several  circumstances 
point  to  a  connexion  between  Balliol  and  the  Wycliffe 
family,  and  indicate  it  as  the  chosen  residence  of  the 
Yorkshire  youth  on  his  arrival  in  Oxford. 

In  1 36 1  we  find  Wycliffe  Master  of  Balliol.  Yet 
he  could  not  have  held  the  mastership  for  any  long 
time  prior  to  this  date;  for  in  November,  1356,  the 
office  was  filled  by  one  Robert,  of  Derby,  who  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  one  WiUiam,  of  Kingston. 
Shortly  after  he  became  Master  of  Balliol,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  college  to  the  rectorship  of  Filling- 
ham,  a  small  parish  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Lincoln  ; 
nevertheless,  he  remained  a  member  of  the  University, 
and  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford.     In  the  episcopal 
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register  of  Lincoln  there  is  an  entry  to  the  effect, 
that  in  1368  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  bishop 
to  an  absence  of  two  years  from  his  parish  church, 
that  he  might  attend  to  his  Oxford  duties.  We  may 
infer  from  this  that  on  previous  occasions  he  had 
obtained  similar  leave  of  non-residence.  We  know 
not  what  provisions  he  made  for  his  parish  during 
his  own  absence ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude,  from 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  his  views  of  the 
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pastoral  office,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  parishioners 
to  be  neglected.  Perhaps  during  the  University  recesses 
he  resided  among  them,  and  discharged  his  ministerial 
duties  in  person ;  while  at  other  times  he  no  doubt 
provided  a  curate.  We  also  know  that  almost  im- 
mediately after  having  obtained  the  dispensation  of 
non-residence  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he 
exchanged  the  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Lud- 
gershall  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
Ludgershall  was  nearer  to  Oxford. 

It  would  seem  that  in  a  few  years  after  he  became 
rector  of  Fillingham  he  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Balliol ;  for  we  learn  from  the  records  of  Queen's 
College,  that  in  1363,  and  for  several  years  after,  he 
paid  rent  for  a  hired  apartment  in  the  buildings  of 
that  college;  and  we  find  that  in  1366  the  Master 
of  Balliol  was  John  Hugate. 

In  December,  1365,  Wycliffe  was  appointed  by 
Simon  de  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
office  of  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  This  hall 
had  been  founded  by  the  archbishop  a  short  time 
before.     Its  constitution  ordained  that  its  fellowships 
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should  be  held  by  four  monks  and  eight  secular  priests. 
The  first  warden  was  a  monk  named  Woodhall,  who, 
not  being  able  to  govern  himself,  soon  proved  his 
unfitness  to  govern  others.  The  rivalry  existing 
between  the  two  orders  caused  contention  in  the 
body ;  constant  broils  ensued  ;  and  finally  there  came 
a  conflict  with  the  University  authorities.  Islip's 
original  plan  proving  unworkable,  he  sought  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  dismissing  the  four  monks,  of  whom  Wood- 
hall  was  one,  and  replacing  them  with  seculars. 
Wycliffe  was  one  of  these,  and  was  appointed  the 
new  warden.  He  had  been  a  fellow-student  of  the 
archbishop;  and  received  this  nomination,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  learning,  but  also  for  his  practical 
fitness  and  moral  worth.  He  held  the  wardenship  of 
Canterbury  Hall  for  only  a  brief  period.  In  the  spring 
of  1366,  Archbishop  Islip  died,  and  the  following 
year  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  who  had  been  previously  a  monk,  and  still 
favoured  the  order.  Langham  immediately  displaced 
Wycliffe  from  his  office  ;  removed  him  and  the  other 
three  seculars  who  had  been  introduced  with  him 
from  the  hall,  and  restored  Woodhall  and  his  fellow- 
monks  to  their  former  position.  Wycliffe  and  his 
companions  appealed  to  the  pope ;  but  Langham 
possessed  greater  influence  in  that  quarter.  The 
final  decision,  given  in  1370,  confirmed  the  expulsion 
of  Wycliffe  and  his  friends,  and  the  re-appointment 
of  their  opponents.  As  an  independent  foundation, 
Canterbury  Hall  no  longer  exists.  After  the  Re- 
formation, its  buildings  passed  over  to  Christ  Church. 
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During  the  years  over  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
passed,  WycHffe's  labours  at  Oxford  were  twofold. 
The  first  part  consisted  in  practical  administration, 
— as  Master  of  Balliol,  and  afterwards  as  Warden  of 
Canterbury.  Both  these  offices  required  for  the 
faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  high 
character,  sound  judgment,  firmness  and  decision, 
practical  sagacity,  and  kindliness  of  heart ;  all  of 
which  our  Reformer  pre-eminently  possessed.  While 
attending  to  his  administrative  duties,  he  at  the  same 
time  gave  lectures,  and  engaged  in  disputations  on 
philosophical  and  other  subjects, — especially  logic  and 
theology.  In  his  theological  teaching,  his  final  appeal 
was  to  the  Word  of  God.  For  some  ages  this 
authority  had  been  disregarded.  The  Church  forbade 
any  appeal  to  it.  The  student  of  the  Sacred  Text 
came  under  the  ban  and  proscription  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  The  compilations  of  men  were  in  higher 
repute  than  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
The  reader  of  Peter  Lombard  might  assure  himself 
of  a  willing  audience,  while  the  expounder  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  treated  with  indifference  or  entire 
rejection.  Roger  Bacon,  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  tells  us  that,  "The  graduate  who  reads  or 
keeps  to  the  text  of  Scripture  is  compelled  to  give 
way  to  the  reader  of  the  Sentences,  who  everywhere 
enjoys  honour  and  precedence.  He  who  reads  the 
Sentences  has  the  choice  of  his  hour,  and  ample  en- 
tertainment among  the  religious  orders.  He  who 
reads  the  Bible  is  destitute  of  these  advantages,  and 
sues,  like  a  mendicant  to  the  reader  of  the  Sentences, 
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for  the  use  of  such  hours  as  it  may  please  him  to 
grant.  He  who  reads  the  sums  of  Divinity  is  every- 
where allowed  to  hold  disputations,  and  is  venerated 
as  master ;  he  who  only  reads  the  text  is  not  per- 
mitted to  dispute  at  all,  which  is  absurd."  With  this 
testimony  before  us,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
"the  Biblical  method  of  instruction  was  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  overbearing  authority  of  irrefragable 
and  seraphic  doctors.  And  yet  in  this  state  of  the 
public  mind  it  was  that  Wycliffe  ventured  to  associate 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  keenest  pursuit 
of  the  scholastic  metaphysics,  and  to  assign  to  the 
Bible  the  full  supremacy  which  belongs  to  it,  as  dis- 
closing to  us  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."^  His 
powers  of  debate  in  the  scholastic  exercises  or  public 
disputations  were  indeed  unrivalled ;  but  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  science  of  theology  challenges  our 
highest  admiration.  His  Biblical  studies  and  discourse 
brought  that  science  out  of  the  prison-house,  and 
raised  it  to  a  position  of  honour.  They  not  only 
proved  a  blessing  to  others ;  they  became  also  a 
course  of  self-preparation  for  the  great  work  of  eccle- 
siastical and  religious  reform  in  which  Wycliffe  spent 
his  after  years. 

*  Vaughan's  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  Wycliffe, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WxjcMtU^s  first  BaxitWci  with  th^  l?apacy. 

So  far  we  have  seen  WyclilTe  almost  exclusively 
in  connection  with  academic  work  at  Oxford  ; 
first  as  a  scholar,  and  then  as  a  public  teacher.  He 
seems  seldom  to  have  left  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. His  visits  to  Fillingham  must  have  been  few 
and  short  ;  and  we  have  already  ascertained  that  he 
procured  a  dispensation  of  non-residence,  so  that  he 
might  prosecute  without  interruption  his  University 
engagements.  Up  to  this  period  his  life  was  confined 
within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  All  at  once  he 
comes  forth  from  his  limited  labours,  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  suddenly  appears  in  the  arena  of 
national  struggle  as  a  patriot  and  a  religious  reformer. 
His  conflict  now  is  not  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  or  with  the  Primate  of  England,  but  with  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome  himself. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the 
struggle  between  Innocent  III.  and  the  English  nation. 
"  Innocent  went  to  his  grave.  Feebler  men  succeeded 
him  in  the  pontifical  chair.  The  kings  of  England 
mounted  the  throne  without  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  pope,  although  they  continued  to  transmit  year 
by  year  the  thousand  marks  which  John  had  agreed 
to  pay  into  the  papal  treasury.  At  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward   ll.,  this    annual    payment  was    quietly 
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dropped,  and  no  remonstrance  against  its  discontinu- 
ance came  from  Rome.''^  In  the  year  1365,  however, 
Urban  V.  renewed  the  papal  claim,  and  demanded 
from  Edward  ill.,  as  feudatory  tribute,  the  annual 
payment  of  the  thousand  marks.  The  demand  was 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  if  the  king  failed 
in  the  payment  of  this  tribute,  not  only  for  the  future, 
but  also  for  the  arrears  of  the  last  thirty-three  years, 
he  would  have  to  appear  in  Rome  before  his  feudal 
superior,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Such  an  unex- 
pected and  insulting  demand  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

*'  During  the  century  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Great  Charter  was  signed,  England's  growth  in  all 
the  elements  of  greatness  had  been  marvellously 
rapid.  She  had  fused  Norman  and  Saxon  into  one 
people ;  she  had  formed  her  language ;  she  had  ex- 
tended her  commerce;  she  had  reformed  her  laws; 
she  had  founded  seats  of  learning  which  had  already 
become  renowned  ;  she  had  fought  great  battles  and 
won  brilliant  victories  ;  her  valour  was  felt  and  her 
power  feared  by  the  Continental  nations  ;  and  when 
this  summons  to  do  homage  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope 
was  heard,  the  nation  hardly  knew  whether  to  meet 
it  with  indignation,  or  with  derision."^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  bold  and  daring 
spirit  like  that  of  Edward  could  ever  submit  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  church  and  the  court  of  Rome.  His 
conduct,  therefore,  was  such  as  became  the  prince  of 
a  mighty  people  and  a  growing  empire.     He  acted, 

^  Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism, 
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however,  with  the  greatest  possible  prudence ;  and 
instead  of  taking  upon  himself  the  sole  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  papal  demand,  he  laid  the  question 
before  his  parliament,  for  its  consideration  and  de- 
cision. '*  He  had  often  enough  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  meet  the  cost  of  wars,  to  ask  parliament  to  consent 
to  increased  burdens  of  taxation  ;  and  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  him  was  the  opportunity  of  giving  into 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  country  the 
repudiation  of  an  impost  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Should  parliament 
adopt  this  resolution,  the  crown  was  covered  by  the 
country.  But  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  the 
principal  point  of  view  from  which  the  parliament 
looked  at  the  papal  demand,  much  more  than  that, 
the  honour  and  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  the 
determining  consideration  for  its  representatives."  ^ 

The  parliament,  to  whose  wisdom  this  important 
question  was  referred,  assembled  in  May,  1366.  As 
soon  as  the  king  placed  before  it  the  pope's  letter, 
and  asked  what  answer  should  be  returned,  the 
estates  of  the  realm  required  a  day  for  consideration 
and  counsel.  On  the  morrow,  prelates,  lords,  and 
commons  came  together.  Wycliffe  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  whether  merely  as  a  spectator,  or  as 
actually  a  member  of  the  parliament,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  We  know  that  six  Masters  of  Arts  were  sum- 
moned to  it  by  royal  order ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Wycliffe  was  one  of  that  number.  Anyhow,  the 
part  which  he  bore  in  this  great  national  affair  was  a 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  199. 
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part  of  the  highest  moment.  We  owe  to  his  pen  a 
treatise  on  the  question  ofpohtical  i-ight,  written  under 
circumstances  to  be  presently  named,  entirely  in  the 
sense  of  the  Declaration  of  Parliament. 

In  this  treatise  or  tract,  Wycliffe  has  preserved  a 
summary  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of 
discussion  on  the  pope's  letter.  The  first  speaker  is 
a  military  baron,  and  thus  he  opens  the  debate : 
"  The  kingdom  of  England  was  of  old  won  by  the 
sword  of  its  nobles,  and  by  that  sword  has  it  ever 
been  defended  against  hostile  attacks.  My  counsel 
therefore  is,  let  the  pope  gird  on  his  sword,  and  come 
and  try  to  compel  payment  of  this  tribute  by  force. 
In  that  case  I  for  one  am  ready  to  resist  him  in 
defence  of  our  right." — "  A  tax  or  a  tribute,"  said  the 
second  lord, "  may  only  be  paid  to  a  person  authorised 
to  receive  it.  He  only  is  entitled  to  secular  tribute 
who  lawfully  exercises  secular  rule,  and  is  able  to  give 
secular  protection.  The  pope  is  only  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  If  he  keep  within  the  limits  of  his  spiritual 
office,  we  shall  obey  him  ;  but  if  he  transgress  these 
limits,  he  must  take  the  consequences.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  withstand  him  in  his  present  demand." 
— "  The  pope,''  said  the  third  lord,  "  calls  himself  tlie 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  He  should  therefore 
take  no  tribute  except  for  services  rendered.  But 
where  are  the  services  which  he  renders  to  this  land  t 
Does  he  not  rather  drain  our  treasuries,  and  often  for 
the  benefit  of  our  enemies }  We  must  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  common  prudence,  refuse  his  demand.'^ — 
"On  what   grounds,"  asks   another  lord,  "was  this 
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tribute  originally  demanded  ?  Was  it  not  for  absolving 
King  John,  and  reinstating  him  in  the  right  to  the 
crown  ?  But  to  bestow  spiritual  benefits  for  money 
is  sheer  simony.  Let  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
wash  their  hands  of  a  transaction  so  disgraceful.  But 
if  it  be  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
pope  demands  this  tribute,  on  the  same  principle  he 
may  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and  fill  it  with  whom- 
soever he  pleases.  Is  it  not,  then,  our  duty  to  resist 
such  principles  as  these  ? " — "  Let  us,"  said  another 
speaker,  "go  at  once  to  the  root  of  this  matter.  King 
John  had  no  right  to  give  away  the  kingdom  of 
England  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  He 
never  received  that  consent.  The  golden  seal  of  the 
king,  and  the  seals  of  the  few  nobles  whom  he  per- 
suaded or  coerced  to  join  him  in  the  transaction,  did 
not  constitute  the  national  consent.  They  had  no 
warrant  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  authority  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  full  number  of  consenting  votes. 
We,  the  people  of  England,  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter  ;  and  we  hold  the  bargain  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning." 

There  were  other  speakers  in  the  same  strain.  Not 
a  voice  was  raised  in  support  of  Urban's  arrogant 
demand.  The  decision  at  which  the  parliament 
arrived  was  unanimous,  and  was  an  embodiment  in 
brief  compass  of  both  the  argument  and  spirit  of  the 
speeches  which  preceded  it.  It  was  not  often  in  those 
days  that  such  a  reply  as  that  of  the  English  nation 
was  given  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  "  Forasmuch,"  such 
was   the   decision,  "as   neither  King  John,  nor  any 
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other  king,  could  bring  his  realm  and  kingdom  into 
such  thraldom  and  subjection  but  by  common  consent 
of  parliament,  the  which  was  not  given ;  therefore, 
that  which  he  did  was  against  his  oath  at  his  corona- 
tion, besides  many  other  causes.  If,  therefore,  the 
pope  should  attempt  anything  against  the  king  by 
process,  or  other  matters  in  deed,  the  king  with  all 
his  subjects,  should  with  all  their  force  and  power 
resist  the  same."  The  firm  attitude  thus  assumed  by 
the  English  nation  effectually  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  Vatican,  and  freed  England  ever  after  of  all 
such  insolent  demands. 

Here  we  have  the  foreshadowing  of  the  Reformation. 
To  this  result  Wycliffe  had  already,  by  his  lectures 
and  disputations,  largely  contributed.  The  doctrines 
he  had  propounded  had  done  much  to  promote  the 
existent  state  of  feeling,  and  to  prepare  the  nation 
for  taking  so  bold  a  step.  His  influence  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  present  decision  is  attested  by 
the  following  circumstance.  Although  the  pope  was 
not  able  to  find  a  supporter  in  parliam.ent,  yet  he 
found  one  outside.  A  doctor  of  theology,  belonging 
to  the  monastic  order,  whose  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  came  forward  to  advocate  the  justice  of  Urban's 
claim.  This  man  laid  down  the  fundamental  pro- 
position that  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ  is  the  feudal 
superior  of  monarchs,  and  the  lord  paramount  of 
their  kingdoms.  From  this  proposition  he  argued 
that  all  sovereigns  owe  the  pope  obedience  and 
tribute ;  that,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  English 
monarch  was  the  vassal  of  the  pope,  in  consequence 
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of  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom  by  John ;  that,  by 
the  non-payment  of  the  annual  tribute,  Edward  had 
forfeited  his  throne  ;  and  that  all  ecclesiastics  were 
exempt  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  under  no 
obligation  to  render  obedience.  The  character  of 
Wycliffe's  previous  teaching,  and  the  extent  of  its 
influence  upon  the  nation,  are  both  evident  from  the 
fact  that  this  monk  singled  him  out  by  name,  and 
challenged  him  to  disprove  these  propositions. 

Our  Reformer  immediately  accepted  the  challenge. 
In  opening  his  reply,  he  styles  himself,  "  the  king's 
peculiar  clerk."  "  But  inasmuch,"  he  says,  "  as  I  am 
the  king's  peculiar  clerk,  I  the  more  willingly  under- 
take the  office  of  defending  and  counselling  that  the 
king  exercises  his  just  rule  in  the  realm  of  England, 
when  he  refuses  tribute  to  the  Roman  pontiff."  It 
has  been  generally  thought,  from  the  expression 
pecidiaris  regis  clerictis,  that  the  king,  attracted  by 
his  learning  and  ability,  had  conferred  on  him  the 
office  of  royal  chaplain.  Lechler  imagines  that  he 
finds  here  some  support  for  his  theory  that  Edward 
had  summoned  Wycliffe  to  parliament.  It  is  evident 
from  the  phrase,  whatever  may  be  its  exact  meaning, 
that  he  sustained  some  special  relation  to  the  king. 

We  are  struck  with  the  moderation,  as  well  as  with 
the  ability,  which  he  displayed  in  this  controversy. 
"  If  his  courage  was  shown  in  not  declining  the  battle, 
his  prudence  and  wisdom  were  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it."  He  places 
parliament  in  front,  and  covers  himself  with  the  shield 
of  its  authority.     It  was  the  affair  of  the  king  and  of 
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the  nation,  and  not  his  merely;  and  with  masterly 
tactics  he  so  puts  it,  that  instead  of  appearing  a  con- 
temptible quarrel  between  an  unknown  monk  and 
an  Oxford  doctor,  it  stands  out  as  a  great  controversy 
between  the  king  of  England,  and  the  pontiff  of 
Rome.  His  tract  is  for  the  most  part  a  record  of  the 
speeches  of  the  several  lords  in  parliament  against 
the  pope's  demand, — extracts  from  some  of  which  we 
have  just  given.  In  addition  to  the  report  of  these 
speeches,  he  furnishes  a  brief  statement  of  his  own 
objections  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  being 
exercised  in  England.     He  maintains  : 

1.  That  the  sovereign  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state  in  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  therefore  has 
the  right,  in  connexion  with  the  parliament,  not  only  to 
deny  the  tribute  claimed,  but  even  to  alienate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.  This  doctrine  he  affirmed  to  be  in 
conformity  withlaw  and  the  ancientpractice  of  the  realm. 

2.  That  if  in  certain  aspects  this  doctrine  was  at 
variance  with  ecclesiastical  canons,  it  was  yet  in  accord- 
ance with  the  claims  of  natural  right,  the  maxims 
of  civil  law,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  God. 

3.  That  as  first  and  "chief  in  the  following  of 
Christ,"  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  the 
pope's  influence  should  be  limited  to  his  spiritual 
functions,  and  all  civil  homage  denied  him ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  pontiff  and  his  cardinals  had  rather 
been  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation's  religious  life  and 
privileges ;  that  the  conditions  [on  which  John  first 
granted  the  disputed  tribute  were  never  agreed  to  by 
the  people;    that  if  it  was  paid  for   the  benefit  of 
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personal  absolution,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  interdict 
laid  upon  his  kingdom,  it  involved  the  head  of  the 
church  in  the  sin  of  simony;  that  if  the  pontifical 
claim  were  not  founded  on  the  fact  of  spiritual  benefit 
conferred,  the  despotism  now  imposed  on  the  church 
might  come  in  the  course  of  time  to  press  with  equal 
force  on  the  state,  and  the  crown  itself  be  looked  upon 
as  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  see  ;  that  if  the  pro- 
perty was  ever  the  fair  possession  of  his  holiness,  the 
goods  of  the  church  could  not  be  lawfully  disposed 
of  without  an  adequate  compensation  ;  and  surely  the 
rich  and  broad  lands  of  England  were  not  to  be  given 
up  for  the  paltry  annual  rent  of  seven  hundred  marks  ; 
that  if  the  pope  could  thus  far  alienate  the  property 
of  the  church,  he  might  dispose  of  it  entirely  ;  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  superior  lord  or  sovereign  above  the 
monarch,  he  must  be  no  other  than  Christ  Himself; 
that  the  pope  is  a  man,  liable  like  other  men  to  sin,  and 
while  in  mortal  sin,  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
divines,  unfitted  for  dominion ;  that  the  stipulation  of 
the  late  king  could  never  be  held  as  valid  or  binding ; 
that  never  having  been  made  by  the  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  could  never  descend  to  recognize  it;  that  the 
agreement  obtained  the  sanction  of  only  the  monarch 
and  a  few  of  his  apostate  nobles,  and  that  it  was  in- 
justice to  punish  their  sins  on  the  liberties  and  the 
possessions  of  their  posterity. 

Such  was  the  ground  taken  and  successfully  main- 
tained by  our  Reformer.  The  result  of  this  controversy 
was  a  great  and  lasting  victory  over  the  Vatican,  the 
blessings  of  which  England  enjoys  to  the  present  hour. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Wx^cVitU  as  (2ammissiani3r  at  Bruges* 

WE  must  now  pass  over  in  silence  an  interval  of 
a  few  years,  during  which  the  relationships  of 
England  with  other  nations,  especially  France,  were 
in  a  disturbed  state.  The  English  rule  over  a  large 
part  of  France  was  broken  into  fragments ;  and 
although  there  had  been  great  sacrifices  of  money 
and  Hfe,  and  at  an  earlier  period  much  success  and 
martial  glory,  yet  ultimately  the  tide  of  fortune  turned 
against  this  country. 

In  the  season  of  Lent,  1371,  a  parliament  met, 
before  which  Edward  laid  a  demand  for  a  subsidy  of 
fifty  thousand  marks,  to  carry  on  the  war.  Out  of 
this  demand  there  arose  a  series  of  warm  debates. 
A  motion  was  made,  and,  after  earnest  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church,  carried, 
that  the  Church,  including  its  clergy,  monasteries,  and 
various  foundations,  should  furnish  a  substantial  share 
of  this  war  tax.  Charges  were  laid  upon  them  for  all 
estates  which  had  come  into  their  possession  by 
mortmain  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  even  the 
smallest  benefices  were  subject  to  the  levy. 

The  feeling  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papacy  was  still  further  manifest 
in  the  fact,  that  in  connexion  with  the  imposition  of 
this  war  tax,  a  proposition  was  made  by  parliament 
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to  the  crown,  that  the  king  should  remove  all  prelates 
from  the  high  offices  of  state,  and  fill  up  the  vacancies 
with  laymen.  Edward  accepted  the  proposal ;  and 
consequently  in  February,  1372,  we  find  none  but 
laymen  constituting  the  Privy  Council.  In  the 
creation  of  the  feeling,  which  brought  about  this  great 
and  beneficial  change,  Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors. 

The  Reformer  was  now  getting  into  the  heat  of 
ecclesiastical  strife.  Two  famous  enactments,  known 
as  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  prcemunire,  had  been 
passed,  the  first  in  1350,  and  the  second  three  years 
after,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  papal  usurpations. 
By  the  first  of  these  statutes,  it  was  declared  illegal 
to  procure  presentation  to  any  benefice  from  the  pope, 
or  to  accept  any,  otherwise  than  as  the  law  directed, 
through  the  chapters  and  ordinary  electors.  All  other 
appointments  were  to  be  void ;  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  were  to  be  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  all  appeal  was  prohibited  beyond  the 
court  of  the  sovereign.  The  second  statute,  which 
v/as  intended  to  fortify  the  first,  forbade  all  appeals 
on  questions  of  property  from  the  English  tribunals 
to  the  papal  court,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of 
goods,  and  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure. 

In  spite  of  these  enactments,  there  were  certain 
English  benefices  which  the  pope  kept  under  his  own 
power.  As  a  rule,  these  were  the  wealthier  livings. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  a  vacancy  actually  occurred,  he 
issued  appointments  beforehand.  Thus  the  rights  of 
chapter,    or   the   crown,   or  whoever   was   the   legal 
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patron,  were  set  aside ;  and  the  real  presentee  was 
compelled  either  to  purchase  from  the  pope  the 
patronage  which  was  his  own  right,  or  permit  the 
pope's  nominee,  often  a  foreigner,  to  enjoy  the  benefice. 
In  this  way,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  other  strangers 
were  appointed  to  the  most  lucrative  livings ;  "  some 
of  them  mere  boys,  and  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  but  even  of  Latin,  and  who  never 
so  much  as  saw  their  churches,  but  committed  the 
care  of  them  to  those  they  could  get  to  serve  them 
the  cheapest,  and  had  the  revenues  of  them  remitted 
to  them  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  by  their  proctors,  to 
v/hom  they  let  their  tithes."^ 

There  was  a  general  feeling  that  these  usurpations 
of  the  papacy  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Deep 
and  ominous  were  the  murmurs  which  came  up  from 
the  depth  of  the  nation's  burdened  heart.  To  silence 
these  murmurs,  Edward  sent  an  embassy  to  the  papal 
court,  to  convey  to  Gregory  XI.,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  the  impression  which  his  conduct  had 
made,  and  to  put  it  before  him  as  the  claim  of  the 
English  people,  "  that  the  pontiff  should  desist  from 
the  reservation  of  benefices  in  the  Anglican  Church ; 
that  the  clergy  should  henceforth  freely  enjoy  their 
election  to  episcopal  dignities ;  and  that  it  might  be 
sufficient,  in  the  case  of  electing  a  bishop,  that  his 
appointment  should  be  confirmed  by  his  metropolitan, 
as  was  the  ancient  custom."  So  little  disposed  was 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  grant  any 
concession,  and  so  limited  was  his  measure  of  relief, 

^  Wylie's  History  of  Protestantism, 
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that  the  parliament,  in  conformity  with  a  petition 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  passed  a  law  against 
the  provisions  of  the  pope,  in  which  they  declared 
the  election  of  bishops  to  be  wholly  independent  of 
the  papal  sanction. 

In  the  year  1373,  parliament  again  raised  loud 
complaints,  that  the  rights  of  patrons  were  in- 
creasingly infringed  and  rendered  useless  by  papal 
provisions.  A  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  the  unjust  and  oppressive  nature 
of  these  provisions,  and  the  injury  they  were  doing  to 
the  royal  authority ;  and  praying  him  to  take  action 
concerning  them.  Edward  replied  that  he  had 
already  sent  four  commissioners  to  Avignon,  where 
Gregory  was  residing  at  the  time,  to  lay  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  nation  before  him,  and  request 
that  for  the  future  he  would  forbear  to  meddle  with 
the  reservation  of  benefices.  Parliament,  however, 
renewed  its  complaints  and  request.  A  royal  com- 
mission was  therefore  issued  in  1374,  to  inquire  into 
the  number  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities 
held  in  England  by  foreigners,  and  to  estimate  their 
exact  value.  Foxe  gives  a  list  of  these  livings, 
and  says  that  the  entire  number  was  so  great  that 
"  were  it  all  set  down,  it  would  fill  almost  half  a  quire 
of  paper."  In  fact,  the  clergy  of  England  was  to  a 
large  extent  an  alien  clergy ;  and  the  treasure  which 
it  drew  from  the  kingdom  was  enough  to  impoverish 
any  nation. 

Edward  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  settle  this 
matter  once  for  all  with  the  papal  court.    He  therefore 
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appointed  a  new  commission,  to  act  in  connexion 
with  the  conference  for  peace  between  England  and 
France,  which  was  sitting  at  Bruges,  and  at  the  head 
of  which  on  the  EngHsh  side  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  the  king.  The 
commissioners  appointed  were  John  Gilbert,  Bishop 
of  Bangor;  John  Wycliffe,  Doctor  of  Theology; 
Magister  John  Guter,  Dean  of  Segovia,  Doctor  of 
Laws  ;  Simon  of  Multon  ;  William  of  Burton,  knight ; 
Robert  of  Belknap ;  and  John  of  Kensyngton.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Wycliffe,  that  his  name  stands  second  on  the  list 
of  these  commissioners.  Another  evidence  of  his 
increasing  favour  at  court  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
either  while  he  was  still  abroad,  or  immediately  after 
his  return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westbury, 
in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  nominated  by  the  same  royal  personage  to  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  on 
which  appointment  he  seems  to  have  resigned  the 
living  of  Ludgershall. 

The  commission  to  Bruges,  dated  July  26,  1374, 
conveyed  to  the  commissioners  full  powers  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty  with  the  papal  authorities  on  the  points 
in  dispute,  as  should  at  once  secure  the  honour  of  the 
Church,  and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  English  throne 
and  realm.  The  very  next  day  after  it  was  issued, 
Wycliffe  embarked  at  London  for  Flanders.  He  had 
never  before  been  away  from  his  native  land.  Bruges 
was  at  that  time  a  large  and  important  city,  with  a 
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population  of  two  hundred  thousand.  Its  industries 
were  great  and  varied,  its  commercial  relationships 
wide,  and  many  of  its  citizens  were  men  of  much 
wealth.  As  the  conference  for  the  settlement  of  peace 
between  England  and  France  was  sitting  there  at 
the  time,  several  persons  of  political  or  ecclesiastical 
importance  from  various  parts  were  present  in  the 
city,  with  whom  no  doubt  Wycliffe  came  into  contact, 
not  only  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but  also 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse.  Upon  such  a 
man,  with  his  mental  vigour  and  independence,  his 
patriotism,  his  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
this  sojourn  in  Bruges  must  have  made  deep  and  not 
altogether  favourable  impressions  of  the  papacy  and 
its  friends. 

Other  important  consequences  followed  Wycliffe's 
stay  in  this  city.  Probably  this  was  not  the  begin- 
ning of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  appointment  on  the  commission 
was  owing  in  part  to  the  duke's  suggestion  and 
influence  ;  but  their  association  in  the  present  business 
must  have  brought  them  into  nearer  relations  with 
each  other.  A  few  years  later  we  see  the  duke  acting 
publicly  as  the  Reformer's  patron  and  protector ;  a 
course  of  conduct  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  personal  knowledge  and  esteem  increased  by 
their  intercourse  at  Bruges.  The  negotiation  dragged 
on  slowly  with  the  papal  nuncios.  On  September  i, 
1375,  Gregory  sent  six  bulls  to  Edward,  as  the  result 
of  the  conference.  Substantially  they  left  things 
much  as  they  were  before  the  appointment  of  the 
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commission.  Whosoever  was  in  actual  possession  of 
a  church  living  in  England  should  no  longer  have  his 
right  of  incumbency  challenged  by  the  pope ;  whoever 
had  his  right  to  a  living  disputed  by  the  pope  should 
no  longer  have  his  confirmation  in  it  reserved  ;  bene- 
fices already  reserved  by  the  pope,  if  not  actually 
vacant,  should  when  they  became  vacant  be  filled  up 
by  the  patrons  themselves.  All  first-fruits  remaining 
unpaid  should  be  forthwith  forwarded.  The  church 
revenues  of  several  cardinals  who  held  prebends  in 
England  were  to  be  taxed  to  cover  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  belonging  thereto,  which  the 
holders  had  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  pope 
abandoned  for  the  future  the  reservation  of  church 
livings  ;  but  the  king  was  also  bound  to  abstain  from 
conferring  them  by  simple  royal  command.  This 
arrangement  left  the  power  of  the  pope  over  English 
benefices  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  That 
this  compromise  did  not  go  farther  in  the  direction 
of  reform  was  no  doubt  largely  ow'iwg  to  the  influence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  immediately 
on  his  return  home  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  and  some  years  after,  to  that  of  St.  David's. 
In  both  instances,  his  promotion  was  the  result  of 
papal  provisors,  and  looked  like  a  reward  for  services 
rendered. 

The  fruits  of  the  conference  satisfied  no  one  in 
England.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  seen  to  be 
a  hollow  truce  that  could  not  last ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
it,  for  hardly  had  the  commissioners  returned  home, 
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when  Gregory  began  to  make  as  free  with  EngHsh 
benefices  and  their  revenues,  as  though  he  had  never 
tied  his  hands  by  promise  or  treaty.  It  was  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  the  fault  of  Wycliffe  that  the  conference 
was  not  productive  of  greater  good.  Immediately  on 
its  close,  in  September,  1375,  he  returned  to  England, 
not  only  dissatisfied,  but  with  his  mind  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
What  he  saw  and  learned  at  Bruges  he  turned  to  the 
most  practical  account.  His  soul  was  filled,  as  it 
were,  with  a  fresher  and  a  purer  inspiration,  and  he 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  prosecute  the  work 
to  which  he  believed  God  had  called  him.  Hence- 
forth, pope,  prelate,  and  friar  came  under  his  severest 
castigation. 

When  parliament  assembled  in  April,  1376,  several 
of  the  members  re-stated  the  grievances  of  the  country 
in  relation  to  the  papal  demands  and  encroachments. 
In  a  long  and  important  memorial  the  parliament  set 
forth  its  grievances  to  the  king,  and  prayed  that 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  redress.  The  king's 
answer  was  cool  and  disheartening.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  sufficient  legislation  already 
to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  and  that  his 
majesty  was  in  actual  communication  with  the  pope, 
and  would  continue  the  correspondence  until  the  evils 
were  removed.  Though  the  royal  answer  was  not  of 
a  character  to  sustain  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  nation, 
yet  the  nation  renewed  its  complaints. 

In  1377,  Edward  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Richard  li.     *'The   country  was   still 
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involved  in  a  war,  the  expenses  of  which,  together 
with  a  want  of  economy  in  the  administration,  had 
entirely  exhausted  the  royal  treasury,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  had  so  ruffled  the  public  temper,  that  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  daily  became  deeper  and 
more  emphatic.  All  parties  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  relieve  the  country  in  its  extremity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  repress  the  risings  of  popular 
discontent.  The  source  of  the  evil  was  traced  to  the 
luxury,  extravagance,  and  malpractices  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  hierarchy.  The  pope  was  held  guilty 
of  enriching  himself  by  the  reversion  of  benefices  ;  of 
accepting  bribes  for  the  promotion  of  unlearned  and 
unworthy  men  to  the  cure  of  souls,  who  never  saw 
nor  cared  to  see  the  flocks  ;  of  levying  a  subsidy  from 
the  whole  English  clergy  for  the  ransom  of  Frenchmen 
as  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  king ;  of  making  a  gain 
by  the  translation  of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries 
within  the  realm  ;  and  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
first-fruits  of  all  benefices.  Lay  patrons,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  simony  and  covetousness  of  the  pope, 
were  accused  of  selling  their  benefices.  The  pope's 
collector  and  receiver  of  his  pence  not  only  kept  a 
house  in  London,  with  clerks  and  ofificers  thereunto 
belonging,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  king's  solemn 
courts,  but  annually  transported  to  the  papal  see 
twenty  or  more  thousand  marks.  Cardinals,  and 
other  aliens  retained  at  the  court  of  Rome,  were 
raised  to  the  highest  ofBces  and  dignities  within  the 
realm.  On  these  grounds,  it  was  represented  to 
parliament  that  it  would  be  good  to  renew  all  the 
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statutes  against  provisions  from  Rome,  since  the  pope 
reserved  all  the  benefices  of  the  world  for  his  own 
proper  gift,  and  had  within  one  single  year  created 
twelve  new  cardinals,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
thirty  ;  while  all  of  them,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  the  known  enemies  of  the  king.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  provisors  of  the  pope  should  be 
most  strenuously  resisted,  and  that  no  papal  collector 
or  proctor  should  remain  in  England  upon  peril  of 
life  and  limb,  and  that  no  Englishman,  on  the  like 
pains,  should  become  such  collector  or  proctor,  or 
remain  at  the  court  of  Rome." 

In  these  repeated  memorials  from  parliament,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  result  of  Wycliffe's  teaching  and 
influence.  We  may  be  certain  of  this,  even  though 
we  may  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  he  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  parliament  and  took  part 
in  its  debates. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
Wycliffje's  ixwihev  coxiflkis  vciilx  ih^ 

BY  reason  of  his  ability  and  learning,  his  character 
and  patriotism,  and  the  public  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  nation,  Wycliffe  was  now  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  pope  and  his  prelates  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  feared,  and 
that  the  sooner  he  could  be  silenced  the  better.  Such 
a  man  could  not  expect  to  pursue  the  bold  course 
on  which  he  had  entered  without  opposition.  The 
time  for  that  opposition  had  now  come  ;  and  a  violent 
storm  suddenly  burst  upon  the  Reformer's  head. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  1377  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  spiritual  tribunals  ; 
in  the  first  instance  before  Convocation  ;  the  second 
time  before  several  prelates,  commissioned  by  the 
pope  himself.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  sum- 
mons before  Convocation,  and  the  questions  he  was 
required  to  answer,  are  alike  involved  in  obscurity ; 
there  being  no  documentary  information  touching 
them  in  existence.  We  know,  however,  the  course 
which  things  took  when  Wycliffe  presented  himself 
for  examination  and  judgment.  The  instigator  of 
the  proceedings  was,  no  doubt,  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  as  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
united  in  himself  the  nobleman  and  the  hierarch,  and 
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represented  the  coalition  of  the  nobihty  with  the 
prelacy,  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke, 
probably  considering-  that  political  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical motives  prompted  Wycliffe's  citation,  judged 
it  his  duty  to  afford  him  his  protection  ;  and  therefore 
accompanied  him  in  person  to  the  assembly  of  the 
prelates,  gathered  for  the  occasion  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

D'Aubigne,  the  historian  of  the  Reformation,  thus 
graphically  describes  the  scene:  "On  the  19th  of 
February,  1377,  an  immense  crowd,  heated  with  fana- 
ticism, thronged  the  approaches  to  the  church  and 
filled  its  aisles,  while  the  citizens  favourable  to  the 
reform  remained  concealed  in  their  houses.  Wycliffe 
moved  forward,  preceded  by  Lord  Percy,  Marshal  of 
England,  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  defended  him  from  purely  political  motives.  He 
was  followed  by  four  bachelors  of  divinity,  his  counsel, 
and  passed  through  the  hostile  multitude,  who  looked 
upon  Lancaster  as  the  enemy  of  their  liberties,  and 
upon  himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  Church.  '  Let  not 
the  sight  of  these  bishops  make  you  shrink  a  hair's 
breadth  in  your  profession  of  faith/  said  the  prince 
to  the  doctor, — 'they  are  unlearned;  and  as  for  this 
concourse  of  people,  fear  nothing :  we  are  here  to 
defend  you.'  When  the  Reformer  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  cathedral,  the  crowd  within  appeared 
like  a  solid  Vv-all ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  earl-marshal,  Wycliffe  and  Lancaster  could  not 
advance.  The  people  swayed  to  and  fro,  hands  were 
raised  in  violence,  and  loud  hootings  re-echoed  from 
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the  building.     At  length,  Percy  made  an  opening  in 
the  dense  multitude,  and  Wycliffe  passed  on. 

"  The  haughty  Courtenay,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  archbishop  to  preside  over  the  assembly, 
watched  these  strange  movements  with  anxiety,  and 
beheld  with  displeasure  the  learned  doctor  accom- 
panied by  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  England. 
He  said  nothing  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  at 
that  time  administered  the  kingdom,  but  turning 
towards  Percy  observed  sharply,  *  If  I  had  known, 
my  lord,  that  you  claimed  to  be  master  in  this  church 
I  would  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  your  entrance.' 
Lancaster  coldly  rejoined,  '  He  shall  keep  such 
mastery  here,  though  you  say  nay.'  Percy  now 
turned  to  Wycliffe,  who  had  remained  standing,  and 
said,  *  Sit  down,  and  rest  yourself.'  At  this,  Courtenay 
gave  way  to  his  anger,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone, 
'  He  must  not  sit  down  ;  criminals  stand  before  their 
judges.'  Lancaster,  indignant  that  a  learned  doctor 
of  England  should  be  refused  a  favour  to  v/hich  his 
age  alone  entitled  him  (for  he  was  between  fifty  and 
sixty),  made  answer  to  the  bishop,  '  My  lord,  you  are 
very  arrogant ;  take  care,  or  I  may  bring  down  your 
pride,  and  not  yours  only,  but  that  of  all  the  prelacy 
in  England.'  *  Do  me  all  the  harm  you  can,'  was 
Courtenay's  haughty  reply.  The  prince  rejoined  w^th 
some  emotion,  '  You  are  insolent,  my  lord.  You 
think,  no  doubt,  you  can  trust  on  your  family  ;  but 
your  relations  will  have  trouble  enough  to  protect 
themselves.'  To  this  the  bishop  nobly  replied,  '  My 
confidence  is  not  in  my  parents  nor  in  any  man  ;  but 
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only  in  God,  in  whom  I  trust,  and  by  whose  assistance 
I  will  be  bold  to  speak  the  truth.'  Lancaster,  who 
saw  hypocrisy  only  in  these  words,  turned  to  one  of 
his  attendants,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  but  so  loud 
as  to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  '  I  would  rather 
pluck  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of  his 
chair,  than  take  this  at  his  hands.'  Lancaster  had 
hardly  uttered  these  words  before  the  bishop's  par- 
tizans  fell  upon  him  and  Percy,  and  even  upon 
Wycliffe,  who  alone  had  remained  calm.  The  two 
noblemen  resisted,  their  friends  and  servants  defended 
them,  the  uproar  became  extreme,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoring  tranquillity.  The  two  lords  es- 
caped with  difficulty,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in 
great  confusion. 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  earl-marshal  having 
called  upon  parliament  to  apprehend  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  the  clerical  party  uniting  with 
the  enemies  of  Lancaster,  filled  the  streets  with  their 
clamour  ;  and  while  the  duke  and  the  earl  escaped 
by  the  Thames,  the  mob  collected  before  Percy's 
house,  broke  down  the  doors,  searched  every  chamber, 
and  thrust  their  swords  into  every  dark  corner. 
When  they  found  that  he  had  escaped,  the  rioters, 
imagining  that  he  was  concealed  in  Lancaster's  palace, 
rushed  to  the  Savoy,  at  that  time  the  most  magnificent 
building  in  the  kingdom.  They  killed  a  priest  who 
endeavoured  to  stay  them,  tore  down  the  ducal  arms, 
and  hung  them  on  the  gallows  like  those  of  a  traitor. 
They  would  have  gone  still  farther  if  the  bishop  had 
not  very  opportunely  reminded  them  that  they  were 
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in  Lent.  As  for  Wyclifife,  he  was  dismissed  with  an 
injunction  against  preaching  his  doctrines.  But  this 
decision  of  the  priests  was  not  ratified  by  the  people 
of  England.  Public  opinion  declared  in  favour  of 
Wycliffe.  *  If  he  is  guilty,'  said  they,  '  why  is  he  not 
punished  .-*  If  he  is  innocent,  why  is  he  ordered  to  be 
silent  ?  If  he  is  the  weakest  in  power,  he  is  the 
-strongest  in  truth  !"'^ 

The  hostility  of  the  prelates  against  Wycliffe  con- 
tinued ;  but  his  political  friends  and  patrons  were  too 
powerful  for  his  enemies  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 
They  determined  therefore  to  appeal  to  the  papal 
court,  and  thus  invoke  the  aid  of  the  highest  spiritual 
authority.  Possibly,  the  first  movement  in  this 
direction  had  been  already  made  ;  but  the  events  of 
the  recent  convocation  constituted  a  reason  for  push- 
ing matters  to  a  more  speedy  decision.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  chief  movers  in  this  appeal  to  the 
pope  were  the  IMendicant  orders ;  all  the  evidence, 
however,  points  to  the  English  bishops,  who,  as  Foxe 
observes,  "  collected  articles  of  his,  and  sent  them  to 
Rome."  These  articles  consisted  of  a  number  of 
propositions  which  the  Reformer  had  propounded, 
either  in  public  lectures  and  disputations,  or  in  his 
published  writings.  Though  nineteen  in  number, 
they  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  :  those  con- 
cerning rights  of  property  and  inheritance  ;  those 
concerning  Church  property,  and  its  lawful  secularisa- 
tion in  certain  circumstances  ;  and  those  concerning 
the  power  of  Church  discipline  and  its  necessary  hmits. 

^  History  of  the  Reforniation,  Vol.  V. 
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They  were  of  course  condemned ;  and  such  was  the 
determination  of  the  spiritual  powers  to  crush  their 
author,  that  no  fewer  than  five  bulls  were  issued 
against  him  on  one  day.  Although  these  bulls  were 
signed  in  May,  they  were  not  made  public  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  not  difficult  ta 
understand  the  reasons  of  this  long  delay.  When 
they  arrived  in  this  country,  Edward  III.,  given  up 
by  the  physicians,  was  drawing  near  to  death,  and 
on  the  twenty-first  of  June  breathed  his  last.  The 
papal  instructions  addressed  to  him  were  therefore 
useless ;  and  yet  the  help  of  the  state  was  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  course  desired  by  Rome.- 
During  the  next  few  months,  the  unsettled  state  ot 
public  affairs  prevented  any  action  from  being  taken. 
In  the  month  of  October,  the  first  parliament  of 
Richard  II.,  Edward's  successor,  assembled ;  and 
there  was  such  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism  to 
Rome  expressed,  especially  in  the  Commons,  that  it 
was  thought  desirable  by  Wycliffe's  adversaries  to 
postpone  all  measures  against  him  until  parliament 
was  prorogued. 

In  this  parliamentary  session,  the  first  and  chief 
business  was  to  provide  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  lighten  those  burdens 
which  had  been  entailed  on  the  nation  by  a  long- 
continued  and  disastrous  war.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  systematic  draining  of  the  country  by  the 
Roman  court  and  foreign  Church  dignitaries.  The 
question,  too,  was  asked  with  great  earnestness, 
whether  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  case  of  need. 
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and  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence,  was  not  com- 
petent in  law  to  restrain  its  treasure  from  being 
carried  abroad,  although  in  express  opposition  to 
papal  authority,  and  on  the  pain  of  censure  or 
excommunication.  As  the  outcome  of  these  debates, 
several  petitions  were  presented  from  the  Commons 
to  the  king,  renewing  the  complaints  against  the 
papal  provisions  and  reservations,  and  proposing  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  1378,  all 
foreigners,  whether  monks  or  seculars,  should  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  their  lands  and  properties  in 
England  be  applied  to  war  purposes. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  Wyclifife  took  a 
prominent  part.  On  the  question  especially  of 
restraining  for  purposes  of  self-defence  the  wealth  of 
the  country  from  being  carried  abroad,  he  drew  up, 
by  command,  an  opinion  for  the  young  king  and 
his  great  council.  Taking  his  stand  upon  the  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  conscience,  and  the  law  of  the 
gospel,  he  maintains  the  lawfulness  of  such  restraint. 
The  following  passage  is  memorable  and  worthy  of 
record  :  "  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  whose 
example  should  be  followed  by  all  Christian  priests, 
lived  upon  the  alms  of  devout  women.  He  hungered, 
thirsted,  was  a  stranger,  and  suffered  in  many  v/ays, 
not  only  in  His  members,  but  in  Himself.  As  the 
apostle  testifies.  He  was  made  poor  for  your  sakes, 
that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  enriched. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Church  was  first  endowed, 
whoever  among  the  clergy  were  then  holders  of  any 
temporal  possessions,  held  the  same  in  the  form  of  a 
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perpetual  alms.  This  is  evident  from  histories,  and 
from  other  writings.  Hence  Saint  Bernard,  in  his 
second  book  to  the  Pope  Eugenius,  declares  that  no 
secular  dominion  could  be  challenged  by  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  office,  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  and 
writes  thus  :  *■  It  may,  indeed,  be  claimed  by  you, 
in  virtue  of  some  other  plea,  but  assuredly  by  no 
right  or  title  derived  from  the  apostles  ;  for  how 
could  an  apostle  %\v^  unto  you  that  which  he  did  not 
himself  possess  ?  That  care  over  the  Church  which 
he  really  had  he  gave  you  ;  but  when  did  he  give  you 
any  worldly  rule  or  lordship  ?  Observe  what  he 
saith — "  Not  bearing  rule  as  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
but  yielding  yourselves  as  examples  to  the  flock." 
And  that  ye  may  not  think  these  words  spoken  in  a 
show  of  humility,  and  not  in  truth,  mark  the  words 
of  our  Lord  Plimself  in  the  gospel :  "  The  kings  of 
the  nations  have  lordships  over  them,  but  it  shall  not 
be  so  with  you."  Here  lordly  dominion  is  plainly 
forbidden  to  the  apostles  ;  and  wilt  thou  venture  to 
usurp  the  same  }  If  a  lord,  thine  apostleship  is  lost ; 
if  an  apostle,  thy  lordship  is  no  more  ;  for  certainly 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  relinquished.  If  both 
are  sought,  both  shall  be  lost.  Or,  shouldst  thou 
succeed,  then  judge  thyself  to  be  of  that  number 
respecting  whom  God  so  greatly  complains,  saying — 
"  They  have  reigned,  but  not  through  Me ;  they  have 
become  princes,  but  I  have  not  known  them."  And 
if  men  will  keep  that  which  is  forbidden,  let  us  hear 
what  is  said  :  "  He  who  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
te  made  as  the  least,  and  he  who  is  the  highest  shall 
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1)6  your  minister;"  and  to  illustrate  this  saying,  He 
set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  This,  then, 
is  the  true  form  and  institution  of  the  apostolic 
calling — lordship  and  rule  are  forbidden,  ministration 
and  service  are  commanded.'  From  these  words  of  a 
blessed  man,  whom  the  whole  Church  hath  agreed  to 
honour,  it  appears  that  the  pope  has  no  right  to 
possess  himself  of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  as  though 
he  were  lord  of  them  ;  but  that  he  is  to  be,  with 
respect  to  them,  as  a  minister  or  servant,  and  the 
proctor  for  the  poor.  And  would  to  God  that  the 
same  proud  and  eager  desire  of  authority  and  lordship, 
which  is  now  discovered  by  this  seat  of  power,  were 
aught  else  than  a  declension,  preparing  the  pathway 
of  Antichrist!" 

The  man  who  maintained  that  the  pope's  temporal 
supremacy  was  a  gross  usurpation,  —  that  all  eccle- 
siastical property  is  held  conditionally  or  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  confiscate  the  temporalities  of  the  priest 
who  habitually  abuses  them, — that  no  ecclesiastic, 
however  exalted,  can  either  by  his  benedictions  or  his 
anathemas  impart  either  good  or  evil,  except  as  these 
.are  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Christ, — and  that 
the  highest  dignitaries,  not  excepting  the  supreme 
pontiff,  may  be  lawfully  corrected  by  their  inferiors, 
— could  not  fail  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Romish 
authorities.  No  wonder  that  as  soon  as  parliament 
was  prorogued  Wycliffe's  enemies  thought  it  high  time 
to  carry  out  the  pope's  commands.  In  December, 
the   Archbishop   of   Canterbury   and  the  Bishop   of 
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London,  who  were  the  papal  commissioners,  issued 
a  mandate  to  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  requesting 
him  to  call  to  his  aid  learned  and  orthodox  divines, 
to  ascertain  whether  Wycliffe  had  set  forth  the  doc- 
trines embodied  in  the  articles  condemned  at  Rome. 
He  was  also  to  cite  the  Reformer  to  appear  before 
the  papal  commissioners  or  their  delegates,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  London,  there  to  answer  concerning 
his  teaching,  and  receive  judgment. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  Oxford  was  not  altogether 
favourable  to  the  purpose  of  Wycliffe's  adversaries. 
Walsingham  tells  us  that  those  who  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  University  were  long  undecided  as  to 
what  course  they  should  pursue.  It  seemed  to  them 
opposed  to  their  dignity,  and  even  to  their  rights, 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  one  of  their 
own  corporation  a  prisoner,  and  deliver  him  over  to  a 
tribunal  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  formal  and  legal  point  of  view, 
sympathy  with  Wycliffe  and  esteem  for  his  person 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  awaken  opposition  to  the 
papal  demand.  Ultimately,  the  Reformer  appeared 
before  the  pope's  commissioners.  The  locality  was 
changed  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  archbishop's  palace  at 
Lambeth ;  and  the  date  postponed  to  the  following 
year.  Without  any  hesitation,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
which  had  been  sent  him,  and  presented  himself 
before  his  judges.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  publicly  appeared  as  his  defender 
on  a  former  occasion,  was  no  longer  in  a  position  of 
paramount  influence,  and  was  absent.     But  Wycliffe 
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had  courage  enough  to  stand  alone  and  advocate  his 
own  cause.  He  put  in  a  written  answer,  in  defence 
of  the  theses  which  had  been  condemned  by  Rome, 
explaining  their  meaning  and  justifying  them  one  by 
one  ;  and  he  intended  that  this  answer  should  be 
communicated  to  the  pope  himself.  The  examination 
did  not  pass  over  without  disturbance.  Sir  Henry 
Clifford  was  sent  by  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  demand  of  the  commissioners  that  they  should 
abstain  from  pronouncing  any  final  judgment.  The 
citizens  of  London,  too,  gathered  in  a  crowd  around 
the  palace,  and,  forcing  their  way  into  the  chapel 
where  the  proceedings  were  being  conducted,  loudly 
and  menacingly  espoused  the  Reformer's  cause. 
Under  the  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  from  royalty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  people  on  the  other,  the 
commissioners  felt  themselves  powerless  to  proceed. 
To  save  appearances,  however,  they  issued  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  future  teaching  of  the  theses  in 
question,  either  in  lectures  or  sermons.  Contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  Rome,  and  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  instructions  which  had  been  given  to  the 
commissioners,  Wycliffe  left  the  tribunal  as  free  as  he 
was  prior  to  his  appearance. 

For  the  second  time  the  Reformer  was  victorious. 
The  first  attack  he  sustained  was  an  independent 
attempt  of  the  English  episcopate;  the  second  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pope  himself.  On  the  first  occasion, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had 
used  his  influence  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  pre- 
lates.    On   the   second   occasion,   the   University   of 
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Oxford,  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  the  citizens  of 
London,  encircled  him  with  their  sympathy.  We 
see  from  all  this,  how  his  influence  pervaded  all 
classes  of  society,  and  how  he  was  held  in  the  esteem 
of  the  nation.  Even  where  his  views  as  a  theologian 
were  not  accepted,  the  people  honoured  and  loved 
him  as  a  patriot.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  that  he 
should  no  more  teach  his  condemned  doctrines,  he 
continued  to  declare  and  spread  them  as  heretofore. 
He  had  given  no  formal  promise  to  obey  the  pro- 
hibition, and  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  own  course. 
Hitherto  he  had  applied  himself  to  questions  of  a. 
mixed  interest,  partly  ecclesiastical,  and  partly 
political.  Henceforth  we  find  him  standing  forward 
more  distinctly  in  the  specific  character  of  a  Church 
Reformer. 
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FOR  three  whole  years  after  WycHfte's  appearance 
before  the  pope's  commissioners  at  Lambeth, 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  work  without  any 
serious  opposition.  On  March  2y,  1378,  Gregory  XI. 
died  ;  and  twelve  days  after,  the  cardinals,  acting 
under  compulsion  from  the  Roman  populace,  elected 
the  Archbishop  of  Barri  to  be  his  successor.  The 
new  pontiff  took  the  title  of  Urban  VI.,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  wM"th  such  earnestness,  that  Wycliffe 
and  others  in  England  cherished  the  hope  of  an  ap- 
proaching reform.  That  hope,  however,  was  doomed 
to  end  in  disappointment.  Several  of  the  cardinals 
were  bent  on  thw^arting  Urban's  plans,  and  offered 
them  the  most  determined  opposition.  At  length, 
they  declared  his  election  null  and  void,  because  it 
had  been  made  under  pressure,  and  called  upon  him 
to  resign.  Upon  his  refusal,  they  elected  a  rival 
pontiff,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.;  and  thus 
the  Church  was  divided  betv/een  two  chiefs.  While 
Italy,  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  acknowledged  Urban,  Clement  was  re- 
cognised by  France,  Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine, 
Castile,  and  Aragon.  The  schism  thus  begun  lasted  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and,  extending  throughout  the 
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whole  of  Western  Christendom,  was  characterized  on 
both  sides  by  ungovernable  passion  and  deeds  of 
blood. 

"In  earlier  centuries,  the  schism  created  in  the 
Church  by  the  election  of  rival  popes  had  produced  in 
the  minds  of  men  the  most  profound  impressions. 
The  world's  faith  in  the  unity  and  immutability  of  the 
Church,  its  confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  the  pontiff  in 
Rome,  had  been  shaken  to  pieces.  When  men  beheld 
the  vicegerents  of  Christ  contending  with  envy  and  hate 
for  power  and  honour  and  dominion,  they  began  to 
have  suspicions  that  in  all  the  life  and  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  there  was  in  like  manner  nothing  else  to  be 
found  but  a  striving  after  higher  offices  and  earthly 
advantages.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the 
effects  of  a  schism  like  that  which  had  now  broken 
out,  were  more  powerfully  felt  than  those  of  all  pre- 
vious schisms  of  the  same  kind,  in  proportion  to  its 
passionate  character  and  its  all-embracing  extent. 
How  deeply  must  a  man  of  Wycliffe's  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  His  Church,  and 
who  was  so  acute  an  observer  of  all  ecclesiastical 
facts,  have  been  affected  by  the  immense  event  of 
this  papal  schism  !  "  ^ 

This  rival  reign  of  two  popes  contributed  to  open 
the  Reformer's  eyes  more  widely  to  the  evils  of  the 
papacy  itself.  His  sympathies  were  at  first  with 
Urban,  not  only  because  his  election  had  been  regular, 
and  had  been  carried  through  with  honest  intentions, 
but   also   because   he   was   a   man   of  truly  upright 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  II.,  p.  209. 
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character.  But,  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  he  could 
not  avoid  seeing  the  adoption  on  both  sides  of  any 
means,  however  unlawful  and  wicked,  that  were  likely 
to  secure  their  ends.  The  result  was  that  he  found 
himself  increasingly  repelled  from  both,  and  cherished 
a  growing  indifference  to  the  success  of  either. 

In  proportion  as  his  own  views  of  the  papacy 
became  more  clear,  he  set  himself  to  enlighten  others. 
In  various  publications  he  presented  its  evils.  His 
neutrality  between  the  two  popes  was  converted  into 
a  renunciation  in  principle  of  the  popedom  ;  and  from 
this  time  forth  he  continued  to  teach  that  the  papacy 
is  Antichrist,  and  its  whole  institution  from  the 
wicked  one.  He  first  published  his  tract  on  the 
Schism  of  the  Popes ^  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  division 
in  the  hierarchy — to  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy, 
through  the  accumulation  of  wealth — to  the  necessity 
of  a  more  equal  and  righteous  application  of  ecclesias- 
tical property — to  the  superstition  which  had  clothed 
the  priesthood  with  such  mysterious  power — to  the 
priestly  pretensions,  as  the  assumptions  of  human 
weakness  or  of  human  folly — to  their  anathemas  as 
pointless — to  confession  as  not  essential — to  the 
power  of  the  keys  as  not  derived  from  Christ — and  to 
dominion  over  disembodied  or  departed  spirits  as  the 
grossest  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  an  over-credu- 
lous people.  The  schism  thus  created  in  the  body- 
ecclesiastic  became  a  frequent  topic  in  all  his  subse- 
quent writings,  and  even  in  his  pulpit  addresses.  His 
aim  was  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  priesthood. 
He  believed  that  Simon  Magus  never  laboured  more 
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in  the  work  of  simony  than  did  the  priests  ;  and  he 
gave  it  forth,  that  "  God  would  no  longer  suffer  the 
fiend  to  reign  in  only  one  such  priest ;  but,  for  the  sin 
which  they  had  done,  made  division  among  two,  so 
that  men,  in  Christ's  name,  might  the  more  easily 
overcome  them  both/'  In  the  supplement  to  the 
Trialogus,  he  condemned  both  popes  as  Antichrist, 
and  magnified  the  Lord  Christ,  the  true  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  that  He  had  split  the  usurping  head  into 
two.  With  the  change  which  took  place  in  his  views 
of  the  papacy,  there  came  also  a  change  in  his  entire 
theological  position ;  and  his  ecclesiastical  action 
grew  from  that  period  more  decided  and  energetic. 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  one  of  the 
prime  sources  of  her  power  and  influence,  took  shape 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  brought  into  England 
by  the  Norman  priests  at  the  Conquest.  This  leading 
error  of  popery  is  thus  defined  :  "  By  the  sacramental 
words,  duly  pronounced  by  the  priest,  the  bread  and 
wine  upon  the  altar  are  transubstantiated  or  sub- 
stantially converted  into  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  so  that  after  consecration  there  is  not  in  that 
venerable  sacrament  the  material  bread  and  wine 
which  before  existed,  considered  in  their  own  sub- 
stances or  natures,  but  only  the  species  of  the  same, 
under  which  are  contained  the  true  body  of  Christ 
and  His  blood,  not  figuratively,  nor  tropically,  but 
essentially,  substantially,  and  corporally ;  so  that 
Christ  is  verily  there  in  His  own  proper  bodily 
presence."     For  a  long  time  this  doctrine  had  occupied 
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Wycliffe's  earnest  and  devout  thought,  until  at  length, 
in  1380,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  conceded 
that  the  words  of  consecration  invest  the  elements 
with  a  venerable  and  mysterious  character  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  they  do  not  in  any  sense  change 
their  substance,  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  as 
truly  bread  and  wine  after,  as  before  consecration. 
He  published,  in  the  following  year,  twelve  short 
theses  upon  the  Lord's  Supper  and  against  transub- 
stantiation,  which  he  undertook  to  defend  against 
the  world. 

These  theses,  according  to  the  only  existing  manu- 
script of  them,  were  the  following :  "  i.  The  con- 
secrated host  which  v/e  see  on  the  altar  is  neither 
Christ  nor  any  part  of  Him,  but  the  efficacious  sign 
of  Him.  2.  No  pilgrim  upon  earth  is  able  to  see 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  host  with  the  bodily  eye, 
but  by  faith.  3.  Formerly  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Berengarius 
— viz.,  that  the  bread  and  wine  which  continue  after 
the  benediction  are  the  consecrated  host.  4.  The 
Eucharist,  in  virtue  of  the  sacramental  words, 
contains  both  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  truly 
and  really,  at  every  point.  5.  Transubstantiation, 
identification,  and  impanation, — terms  made  use  of 
by  those  who  have  given  names  to  the  signs  employed 
in  the  Eucharist, — cannot  be  shown  to  have  any 
foundation  in  Scripture.  6.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  saints  to  assert  that  in  the  true 
host  there  is  an  accident  without  a  subject.     7,  The 
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sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  its  own  nature  bread 
or  wine,  having,  by  virtue  of  the  sacramental  words, 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  every  point  of 
it.  8.  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  in  a  figure 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  into  which  the  bread 
and  wine  are  transubstantiated,  of  which  latter  the 
nature  remains  the  same  after  consecration,  although 
in  the  contemplation  of  believers  it  is  thrown  into  the 
background.  9.  That  an  accident  can  exist  without 
a  subject  is  what  cannot  be  proved  to  be  well 
grounded  ;  but  if  this  is  so,  God  is  annihilated,  and 
every  article  of  the  Christian  faith  perishes.  10.  Every 
person  or  sect  is  heretical  in  the  extreme  which 
obstinately  maintains  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
is  bread  of  a  kind  per  se, — of  an  infinitely  lower  and 
more  imperfect  kind  even  than  horse's  bread.  11. 
Whosoever  shall  obstinately  maintain  that  the  said 
sacrament  is  an  accident,  a  quality,  a  quantity,  or  an 
aggregate  of  these  things,  falls  into  the  beforesaid 
heresy.  12.  Wheaten  bread,  in  which  alone  it  is  lawful 
•to  consecrate,  is  in  its  nature  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  bread  of  bean-flour  or  of  bran,  and  both  of  these 
are  in  their  nature  more  perfect  than  an  accident." 

The  publication  of  these  theses  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  Oxford.  It  was  considered  by  the  Church 
authorities  that  they  constituted  an  assault  on  the 
orthodox  faith.  It  was  argued  that  the  devout  feeling 
of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  would  be 
materially  destroyed,  and  that  if  such  doctrines  were 

^  See  the  original  theses  in  their  quaint  Latin,  in  Vaughan'sy^?/^^  cie 
Wycliffe,  Appendix,  p.  560. 
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allowed  to  be  taught  in  the  university,  its  honour 
would  suffer.  The  chancellor  therefore  summoned 
an  assembly  of  doctors  of  theology  and  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  opinion  of  this  teaching, 
and  of  the  course  which  the  university  should  adopt. 
The  conference  expressed  its  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  theses  were  erroneous :  and  that  a  decree  should 
be  issued,  declaring  them  to  be  so,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  being  taught.  A  mandate  in  accordance 
with  this  decision  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the 
chancellor,  and  immediately  published  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Reformer.  The  officers  who  conveyed 
it  found  him  seated  in  his  doctoral  chair,  in  one  of 
the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Augustinian  monastery, 
lecturing  on  the  very  subject.  On  hearing  the 
mandate,  with  its  sentence  of  condemnation,  he  said 
to  the  messengers,  "But  you  ought  first  to  have 
shown  me  that  I  am  in  error."  Receiving  as  the 
only  reply,  that  he  must  submit  or  take  the  penalty, 
he  declared  that  neither  the  chancellor  ^nor  any  of 
his  colleagues  could  alter  his  convictions,  and  that 
he  should  appeal  from  the  mandate  to  the  king  and 
his  parliament. 

"Lancaster  immediately  became  alarmed,  and 
hastening  to  his  old  friend,  begged  him,  ordered  him 
•even,  to  trouble  himself  no  more  about  this  matter. 
Attacked  on  every  side,  Wycliffe  for  a  time  remained 
silent.  Shall  he  sacrifice  the  truth  to  save  his  re- 
putation,— his  repose, — perhaps  his  life  ?  Shall  ex- 
pediency get  the  better  of  faith, — Lancaster  prevail 
•over  Wycliffe  }     No  ;  his  courage  was  invincible." 
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Though  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  silence  on 
this  subject  in  his  University  lectures,  the  lack  of  oral 
teaching  was  largely  supplied  by  the  labours  of  his 
pen.  He  published  a  large  Confession  on  the  subject 
in  Latin,  and  also  a  popular  tract  in  English,  entitled 
The  Wicket.  This  tract  takes  its  title]  from  Christ's 
language  concerning  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life.  The  following  is,  in 
brief,  its  substance  :  "  Christ  hath  revealed  to  us 
that  there  are  two  ways,  one  leading  to  life,  the  other 
leading  to  death ;  the  former  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pray  to  God  to  strengthen  us  by 
His  grace  in  the  spiritual  life,  that  we  may  enter  in 
through  the  strait  gate,  and  that  He  would  defend 
us  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Temptation  to  depart 
from  God  and  fall  into  idolatry  is  already  present, 
when  men  declare  it  to  be  heresy  to  speak  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  people  in  English,  and  when  they  would 
press  upon  us,  instead  of  this,  a  false  law  and  a  false 
faith,  viz.,  the  faith  in  the  consecrated  host.  This  is 
of  all  faiths  the  falsest." 

The  largest  part  of  the  tract  is  occupied  with  the 
illustration  and  proof  of  this  last  statement.  It  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  earnest  prayer,  that  God  may 
shorten  this  evil  time,  and  close  up  the  broad  way 
and  open  up  the  narrow  way,  by  means  of  Holy 
Scripture,  so  that  we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
God's  will,  serve  Him  with  filial  fear,  and  find  the 
road  to  everlasting  bliss.  One  passage  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  reasoning  of  the  whole, 
*'  Since  the  year  of  our  Lord  looo,  all  the  doctors 
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have  been  in  error  about  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
— except,  perhaps,  it  may  be  Berengarius.  How 
canst  thou,  O  priest,  who  art  but  a  man,  make  thy 
Maker  ?  What !  the  thing  that  groweth  in  the  fields, 
— that  ear  which  thou  pluckest  to-day,  shall  be  God 
to-morrow  !  .  ,  .  .  As  you  cannot  make  the  works 
which  He  made,  how  shall  ye  make  Him  who  made 
the  works  ?  Woe  to  the  adulterous  generation  that 
believeth  the  testimony  of  Innocent  rather  than  of 
the  Gospel." 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  official 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  primate  and  other 
heads  of  the  Church,  who  not  only  charged  Wycliffe 
with  heresy,  but  endeavoured  to  trace  to  his 
personal  influence  and  doctrine,  and  to  the  conduct 
and  teaching  of  his  followers,  the  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry  in  1381.  Goaded  by  the  excessive  increase 
of  taxation,  and  the  severity  of  the  tax-collectors, 
large  mobs  had  gathered  in  Essex  and  Kent,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  June  marched  upon  London. 
Several  of  the  counties  were  infected  by  the  movement. 
In  many  cases,  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy  were 
destroyed,  and  their  lands  wasted  ;  valuable  documents 
were  burnt,  and  their  owners  put  to  death.  By  the 
time  the  multitude  had  reached  London,  they  con- 
stituted a  body  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Strength- 
ened by  the  lower  orders  of  the  city,  they  burnt  to 
ashes  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  the  Savoy ;  and,  having  seized  the  primate,  who 
was  also  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  several  other 
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officers  of  state,  they  condemned  them  to  be  executed 
as  traitors.  The  soldiers  and  citizens,  who  for  the 
moment  were  panic-stricken,  soon  regained  their 
courage  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  was 
quelled,  and  its  leaders,  together  with  hundreds  of 
their  misguided  followers,  punished  with  death.  The 
alleged  confession  of  John  Ball,  who  was  connected 
with  the  insurrection,  in  which  he  implicates  Wycliffe 
and  his  friends,  is  no  doubt  false.  The  insurrection 
was  directed  against  the  landed  proprietors  and 
privileged  classes,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  new 
order  of  things,  that  should  ignore  all  the  rights  of 
property,  and  place  the  whole  population  on  a  basis 
of  perfect  equality.  This  was  never  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  WycHffe's  teaching.  He  contended 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy  upon  the 
rights  of  the  state  and  the  country,  and  charged  them 
with  the  guilt  of  neglecting  their  spiritual  duties  ;  but 
he  always  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  state, 
the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  general  principles 
of  law  and  order.  The  avowed  hostility  of  the  in- 
surrectionists to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
been  for  years  Wycliffe's  patron  and  protector,  renders 
it  unlikely  that  the  leaders  of  this  movement  belonged 
i.i  any  sense  to  the  Reformer's  party.  It  must  be 
remembered  also,  that  the  insurrectionists  regarded 
v/ith  unusual  favour  the  Mendicant  orders.  When 
Jack  Straw,  who  was  second  only  to  Wat  Tyler  in 
the  command  of  the  insurrection,  was  under  sentence 
of  death,  he  said,  speaking  of  their  purposes  and 
plans,  ''We  would  have  ended  by  taking  the  life  of 
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■the  king-,  and  by  exterminating  out  of  the  earth  all 
landholders,  bishops,  landed  monks,  endowed  canons, 
^nd  parish  priests.  Only  the  Begging  Friars  would 
have  remained  in  the  land  ;  and  these  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  keep  up  Divine  service  throughout 
the  whole  country."  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  a 
movement  thus  partial  towards  the  Mendicant  orders 
originated  with  Wycliffe,  who  at  the  very  time  was 
-preaching  and  writing  against  them  with  all  his 
might. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Wtjcliffe  dc^ncxxmces  thi3  MexiAicani  Friars. 

HE  rise  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  their  rapid 


T 


spread  over  Christendom,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  any  lengthened  narration.  The  reputation  of 
their  piety  during  the  early  period  of  their  history 
largely  increased  the  number  of  their  patrons,  and 
swelled  the  stream  of  their  benefactions.  Their  vow 
of  poverty,  though  it  forbade  their  holding  any 
property  as  individuals,  yet  permitted  them  as  a 
corporate  body  to  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
wealth  they  could  acquire.  "  Lands,  houses,  hunting- 
grounds,  and  forests  ;  the  tithings  of  tolls,  of  orchards, 
of  fisheries,  of  kine,  and  wool,  and  cloth,  formed  the 
dowry  of  the  monastery.  The  vast  and  miscellaneous 
inventory  of  goods  which  formed  the  common 
property  of  the  fraternity,  included  everything  that 
was  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  curious 
furniture  for  their  apartments,  dainty  apparel  for  their 
persons ;  the  choice  treasures  of  the  field,  of  the  tree, 
and  the  river  for  their  tables  ;  soft-paced  mules  by 
day,  and  luxurious  couches  at  night.  Their  head,  the 
abbot,  equalled  princes  in  wealth,  and  surpassed  them 
in  pride." 

Their  increasing  wealth  produced  the  greatest 
corruption  of  manners.  Peter,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  one 
of  themselves,  but  one  who  condemned  their  habits. 
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writes  thus  :  "  Our  brethren  despise  God,  and  having 
passed  all  shame,  eat  flesh  all  the  days  of  the  week,, 
except  Friday.  They  run  here  and  there,  and  as 
kites  and  vultures,  fly  with  great  swiftness  where  the 
most  smoke  of  the  kitchen  is,  and  where  they  smell 
the  roast  and  boiled.  Those  that  will  not  do  as  the 
rest  they  mock,  and  treat  as  hypocrites  and  profane. 
Beans,  cheese,  eggs,  and  even  fish  itself,  can  no  more 
please  their  palates ;  they  only  relish  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  Pieces  of  boiled  and  roast  pork,  good  fat 
veal,  otters  and  hares,  the  best  geese  and  pullets,  and 
in  a  word,  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fowl  do  now  cover 
the  tables  of  our  holy  monks.  But  why  do  I  talk  I 
Those  things  are  grown  too  common,  they  are  cloyed 
with  them.  They  must  have  something  more  delicate.- 
They  would  have  got  for  them,  kids,  harts,  boars, 
and  wild  bears.  One  must  beat  the  bushes  for  them 
with  a  great  number  of  hunters ;  and  by  the  help  of 
birds  of  prey,  they  chase  the  pheasants,  and  partridges, 
and  ring-doves,  for  fear  these  servants  of  God  should 
perish  with  hunger." 

St.  Bernard,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  says : 
"  What  occasions  men  who  in  their  lives  ought  to  be 
examples  of  humility,  by  their  practice  to  give  in- 
structions and  examples  of  vanity .?  To  pass  by 
many  other  things,  what  a  proof  of  humility  Is  it  to- 
see  a  vast  retinue  of  horses,  with  their  equipage,  and 
a  confused  train  of  varlets  and  footmen  !  May  I  be 
thought  a  liar,  if  it  be  not  true,  that  I  have  seen  one 
single  abbot  attended  by  above  sixty  horse  !  Who 
could  take  these  men  for  the  fathers  of  monks,  and 
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the  shepherds  of  souls  ?  Or  who  would  not  be  apt 
to  take  them  rather  for  the  governors  of  cities  and 
provinces  ?" 

The  damage  done  to  the  papacy  by  this  state  of 
things  was  so  great,  that  some  remedy  was  felt  to 
be  necessary.  Any  reformation  of  the  existing  orders 
was  considered  hopeless  ;  and  therefore  it  was  resolved 
to  create  new  brotherhoods.  The  order  of  Franciscans 
was  consequently  instituted  by  Innocent  III.,  in  1215  ; 
and  Honorius,  his  successor,  established  that  of  the 
Dominicans  three  years  later.  It  was  intended  that 
these  younger  brotherhoods  should,  by  their  humility, 
poverty,  and  Christian  zeal,  remove  to  some  extent 
the  reproach  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  Church, 
through  the  wealth,  and  pride,  and  luxurious  indolence 
of  the  elder  monks.  The  newly-created  orders  spread 
rapidly  and  widely.  Preaching  was  one  great  depart- 
ment of  their  work  ;  and  though,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
not  distinguished  for  their  learning,  yet  their  en- 
thusiasm kindled  them  into  eloquence,  and  they  were 
everywhere  followed  by  crowds  of  admiring  hearers. 
They  preached  in  all  places, — in  the  market,  at  the 
street  corner,  or  in  the  church ;  on  week  days,  as  well 
as  on  Sundays.     In  a  short  time  they  overran  England. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  itinerant  labours,  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  society, 
and  into  the  centre  of  every  circle ;  and  though  they 
bore  the  name  and  clothed  themselves  in  the  attire  of 
friars  mendicant,  they  yet  lived  luxuriously,  revelled 
in  indulgence,  and  drained  the  poorest  of  the  people 
for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Even  the 
illustrious  Grossetete,  who  had  not  only  extended  to 
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them  his  patronage  and  support,  but  lavished  on 
them  his  favour,  was  so  impressed  with  their  rapacity, 
pride,  and  ambition, — with  their  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  as  it  manifested  itself  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  denounced  them  as  the  heaviest 
curse  of  the  Church,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth.  ]\Iatthew  Paris  says  :  "  It 
is  matter  of  melancholy  presage,  that  within  the  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  their  establishment  in  England^ 
these  friars  have  piled  up  their  mansions  to  a  royal 
altitude.  Impudently  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
poverty,  the  very  basis  of  their  profession,  they  fulfil 
to  the  letter  the  ancient  prophecies  of  Hildegarra, 
and  exhibit  inestimable  treasures  within  their  spacious 
edifices  and  lofty  walls.  They  beset  the  dying  bed 
of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  in  order  to  extort  secret 
bequests  from  the  fears  of  guilt  or  superstition.  No 
one  now  has  any  hope  for  salvation  but  through  the 
ministry  q{  \ki^  preachers  or  the  Minorites.  They  are 
found  at  the  court,  in  the  character  of  councillors, 
and  chamberlains,  and  treasurers,  and  negotiators  of 
marriage.  As  the  agents  of  papal  extortion,  they 
are  incessantly  applying  the  arts  of  flattery,  the  stings 
of  rebuke,  or  the  terrors  of  confession.'^ 

They  enjoyed  from  the  pope  the  right  of  hearing 
confession  and  granting  absolution ;  and  they  exer- 
cised this  right  on  such  easy  terms,  that  evil-doers  of 
every  kind  flocked  to  them  for  pardon.  As  the  result, 
there  was  a  frightful  increase  of  immorality  and  crime. 
Fitzralph,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  writing  of  them  in 
his  day,  declares  :  "  I  have  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh 
about  two  thousand  persons,  who  stand  condemned 
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by  the  censures  of  the  Church  denounced  every  year 
against  murderers,  thieves,  and  such  Hke  malefactors, 
of  all  which  number  scarce  fourteen  have  applied  to 
me  or  to  my  clergy  for  absolution ;  yet  they  all 
receive  the  sacraments  as  others  do  because  they  are 
absolved,  or  pretend  to  be  absolved  by  friars." 

Wycliffe's  earlier  biographers  regarded  it  as  an 
established  fact  that  his  attack  on  the  friars  began 
as  early  as  1360  ;  in  fact,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
public  career.  Subsequent  investigations,  however, 
go  to  show  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  this  conflict 
till  at  least  twenty  years  later.  His  earlier  assaults 
were  directed  rather  against  the  endowed  orders  of 
the  elder  monks.  Lechler,  who  has  investigated  this 
question  thoroughly  in  the  light  of  Wycliffe's  extant 
writings,  expresses  his  judgment  in  the  follo^ving 
terms  :  "  As  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
tradition  that  Wycliffe  from  the  very  first  was  in 
conflict  especially  with  the  Medicant  orders.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  in  his  earlier  writings  evidence  to 
show  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  regarded  them  with 
moral  esteem  and  sympathy.  In  the  same  writings, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  wanting  some  polemic 
against  the  endowed  orders.  At  a  later  period,  say 
from  the  year  1378,  he  began  to  attack  the  former 
also  in  part;  and  finally,  from  1381,  he  carried  on 
against  them  a  war  of  fundamental  principle."^ 

It  was  in   1380  that  the   Reformer  published  his 

tract  entitled,  Objections  to  Friars.     In  this  treatise, 

he  assails  them  as  the  pests  of  society,  the  enemies  of 

religion,  the  patrons  and   promoters  of  every  crime. 

^  Lechler,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  141,  142. 
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He  arranged  his  objections  under  fifty  distinct  heads 
or  chapters,  and  charges  his  opponents  with  fifty 
heresies  and  errors,  and  many  more,  he  says,  if  men  will 
seek  them  well  out.  In  the  course  of  his  argument,  we 
find  the  following  statements  :  "  There  cometh  no 
pardon  but  of  God.  The  worst  abuses  of  these  friars 
consist  in  their  pretended  confessions,  by  means  of 
which  they  affect,  with  numberless  artifices  of  blas- 
phemy, to  purify  those  whom  they  confess,  and  make 
them  clean  from  all  pollution  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
setting  aside  the  commandments  and  satisfaction  of 
our  Lord.  There  is  no  greater  heresy  than  for  a 
man  to  believe  that  he  is  absolved  from  his  sins 
if  he  give  money,  or  if  a  priest  lay  his  hand  on 
his  head,  and  say  that  he  absolveth  thee  ;  for  thou 
must  be  sorrowful  in  thy  heart,  and  make  amends  to 
God,  else  God  absolveth  thee  not.  Many  think  if 
they  give  a  penny  to  a  pardoner,  they  shall  be  for- 
given the  breaking  of  all  the  comm.andments  of  God, 
and  therefore  they  take  no  heed  how  they  keep  them. 
But  I  say  this  for  certain,  though  thou  have  priests 
and  friars  to  sing  for  thee,  and  though  thou,  each  day, 
hear  many  masses,  and  found  churches  and  colleges, 
and  go  on  pilgrimages  all  thy  life,  and  give  all  thy 
goods  to  pardoners,  this  will  not  bring  thy  soul  to 
heaven.  May  God  of  His  endless  mercy  destroy  the 
pride,  covetousness,  hypocrisy,  and  heresy  of  this 
feigned  pardoning,  and  make  men  busy  to  keep  His 
commandments,  and  to  set  fully  their  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  tract,  he  says, 
''  The  friars  being  cause,  beginning,  and  maintaining 
of  perturbation  in  Christendom,  and  of  all  evil  of  this 
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world,  these  errors  shall  never  be  amended  till  friars- 
be  brought  to  freedom  of  the  gospel,  and  clean  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ." 

Wycliffe's  opposition  both  to  monks  and  friars 
increased  with  increasing  years.  Even  in  his  hours 
of  sickness  he  could  not  suffer  them  to  escape.  In 
1379,  the  year  before  the  appearance  of  his  Objections j. 
he  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Oxford.  "  Great,"  says 
D'Aubigne,  "  was  the  joy  in  the  monasteries  ;  but  for 
that  joy  to  be  complete,  the  heretic  must  recant. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  bring  this  about  in  his 
last  moments.  The  four  regents,  who  represented 
the  four  religious  orders,  accompanied  by  four  alder- 
men, hastened  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man, 
hoping  to  frighten  him  by  threatening  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  They  found  him  calm  and 
serene.  '  You  have  death  on  your  lips,'  said  they  ; 
*  be  touched  by  your  faults,  and  retract  in  our  pre- 
sence all  that  you  have  said  to  our  injury.'  Wycliffe 
remained  silent,  and  the  monks  flattered  themselves 
with  an  easy  victory.  But  the  nearer  the  Reformer 
approached  eternity,  the  greater  was  his  horror  of 
monkery.  The  consolation  he  had  found  in  Jesus 
Christ  had  given  him  fresh  energy.  He  begged  his 
servant  to  raise  him  on  his  couch.  Then,  feeble  and 
pale,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  he  turned 
towards  the  friars,  who  were  waiting  for  his  recanta- 
tion, and  opening  his  livid  lips,  and  fixing  on  them  a 
piercing  look,  he  said  with  emphasis,  '  I  shall  not 
die,  but  live ;  and  again  declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the 

friars.'"! 

^  History  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  v. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Wyx^liffe  and  Ids  I?arty  sxxtUv  i:;antinui3xl 
l^exsecxxiian. 

IT  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  Wycliffe  that  im- 
mediately after  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
his  followers,  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
made  Primate,  in  the  room  of  Sudbury,  who  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  Tower  by  the  insurgent  mob. 
Courtenay  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  papacy, 
and  one  of  Wycliffe's  most  determined  foes.  In  1377, 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen  already,  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  him.  Since  that,  the  Reformer  had 
become  more  bold,  and  in  various  ways  his  influence 
had  spread  and  strengthened.  The  Primate  inclined 
to  the  view  that  Wycliffe,  in  an  indirect  way  at  least, 
was  concerned  in  the  insurrection ;  and  on  this 
ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  theological 
teaching,  he  considered  it  an  imperative  and  immediate 
duty  to  summon  him  to  answer  for  his  doctrines,  with 
a  view  to  their  condemnation.  He  accordingly  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  sixty  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,— 
men  of  known  orthodoxy,  who  could  be  trusted  for 
their  fidelity_to  the  papacy,  to  examine  and  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  questions  to  be  laid  before  them. 

This  conference  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Dominican  monastery,  Blackfriars,  London,  on  May 
17,   1382.     Its   members   had  just   taken  their  seats 
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and  were  proceeding  to  business,  when  a  dreadful 
earthquake,  which  shook  the  city  of  London  and  all 
Britain,  made  the  building  tremble,  and  so  alarmed 
those  present,  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  sign  of 
Divine  displeasure,  and  counselled  the  abandonment 
of  the  inquiry.  The  Primate,  however,  who  was  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  turned  from  his  purpose,  endeavoured 
to  calm  their  minds  by  declaring  that  this  earthquake 
was  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of  the  kingdom 
from  error ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  feared,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen.  "  Know  you 
not,"  said  he,  "  that  the  noxious  vapours  which  catch 
fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  give  rise  to  these 
phenomena  which  alarm  you,  lose  all  their  force  when 
they  burst  forth  }  Well,  in  like  manner,  by  rejecting 
the  wicked  from  our  community,  we  shall  put  an  end 
to  the  convulsions  of  the  Church."  The  assembled 
prelates  regained  their  courage  ;  and  one  of  the  arch- 
bishop's officers  read  ten  propositions,  said  to  be 
Wycliffe's,  but  ascribing  to  him  certain  errors  of 
which  he  was  quite  innocent. 

Although  there  are  no  formal  records  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  conference,  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  contained  in  the  archbishop's  mandates  afterwards 
published.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  ten  pro- 
positions were  condemned  as  heretical  and  erroneous. 
One  of  these  mandates  was  addressed  to  the  Primate's 
commissioner  at  Oxford  ;  the  other  to  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Although  Wycliffe  is  not  mentioned  in 
either  of  these  by  name,  nor  any  of  his  followers,  yet 
both  agree  in  affirming  that  men  without  authority, — 
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children  of  perdition,  having  usurped  the  office  of 
preachers,  and  preached  heretical  doctrines  in  churches 
and  other  places,  to  the  undermining  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  the  archbishop  had  called  into  his 
counsels  men  of  learning  and  experience,  by  whom 
these  doctrines  had  been  carefully  examined,  and 
altogether  condemned.  The  Oxford  mandate  directs 
the  Primate's  commissioner  there  to  publish  a  pro- 
hibition, that  henceforth  no  man  shall  be  permitted 
to  teach  the  condemned  doctrines  in  lectures,  or  to 
preach  or  defend  them  in  the  University.  The 
mandate  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  London  enjoins  him 
to  communicate  to  all  his  brother  prelates  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury  the  Primate's  injunction,  that 
no  one  shall  in  future  preach,  teach,  or  hold  these 
doctrines  in  any  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  All  cases 
of  disobedience  were  to  be  followed  by  excommunica- 
tion. A  fierce  and  fiery  persecution  was  now  com- 
menced against  the  Reformer  and  his  followers. 
They  were  represented  as  teaching  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  no  legislative  authority  in  the  Christian 
Church, — that  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  priesthood  should  be  done  away, — that 
the  clergy  should  have  no  power,  either  to  farm,  or 
to  live  away  from  their  benefices, — that  auricular 
confession  is  superfluous, — that  the  power  of  granting 
indulgences,  or  of  binding  and  loosing,  is  a  delusion, 
— that  the  worship  of  images  is  idolatry,  and  that  the 
miracles  attributed  to  them  are  a  deception. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  obtain  the  sanction  and 
help  of  the  State,  so  that  those  who  advocated  these 
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heretical  opinions,  or  professed  their  faith  in  them, 
should  be  compelled  to  recant;  or,  if  they  proved 
refractory,  should  be  crushed  by  law.  The  archbishop, 
therefore,  immediately  moved  in  parliament  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  should  issue  orders  to 
sheriffs  and  other  officials  to  imprison  all  such 
preachers,  together  with  their  patrons  and  followers, 
as  the  prelates  should  indicate  by  name.  "  He  repre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  different  ill-disposed  persons  were 
going  through  the  realm,  from  county  to  county,  and 
from  town  to  town,  in  a  well-known  dress,  and  under 
the  aspect  of  great  holiness,  were  preaching  from  day 
to  day,  without  authority  from  the  proper  ordinary, 
or  credentials  from  any  other  quarter,  not  only  x^a 
churches  and  churchyards,  but  also  in  market-places 
and  other  public  thoroughfares,  where  much  people 
are  wont  to  resort.  Their  sermons  were  full  of 
heresies  and  manifest  errors,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  faith  and  the  Church,  and  to  the  great  spiritual 
peril  of  the  people  and  of  the  whole  realm,  These 
men  preach  also  things  of  a  calumnious  kind,  in  order 
to  sow  strife  and  division  between  different  classes, 
both  spiritual  and  secular,  and  they  influence  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  great  danger  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  If  these  preachers  are  summoned  by  the 
bishops  for  examination,  they  pay  no  regard  to  their 
commands,  do  not  trouble  themselves  in  the  least 
about  their  admonitions,  and  the  censures  of  the 
Holy  Church,  but  rather  testify  their  undisguised  con- 
tempt for  them.     They  know,  besides,  how  to  draw 
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the  people  by  their  fine  words  to  listen  to  their 
sermons,  and  they  hold  them  fast  in  their  errors  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  by  means  of  imposing  crowds. 
It  is,  therefore,  he  urged,  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  State  should  lend  the  assistance  of  its  arm  to 
bring  to  punishment  these  itinerant  preachers  as  a 
common  danger  to  the  country."^ 

The  Lords  consented  to  the  Primate's  motion.  It 
never,  however,  passed  the  Commons  ;  indeed,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  introduced  there.  Yet, 
although  without  the  consent  of  the  Commons  it 
could  not  become  law,  an  ordinance  dated  May  26, 
1382,  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  embodying 
substantially  its  requirements.  There  were  sharp 
eyes  in  the  nation  that  soon  detected  the  irregularity, 
among  them  were  those  of  Wycliffe  himself.  Parlia- 
ment reassembled  in  November  of  the  same  year  ;  and 
that  very  month  the  Reformer  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  Commons,  in  which  he  set  forth  and  defended 
in  a  summary  way  his  teaching  on  four  points: 
monastic  vows  ;  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and 
Church  property ;  tithes  and  offerings  ;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  duty  of  pubUcly  teaching  its  true 
doctrine  in  the  churches.  As  to  the  first,  he  de- 
manded that  the  monastic  orders  should  be  abolished ; 
and  that  their  members  should  be  released  from  the 
vows  which  made  them  a  scandal  to  the  Church 
and  a  pest  to  society.  As  to  the  second,  he  traced  the 
corruption  and  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  largely  to  their 
enormous  wealth  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  expect 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 
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they  would  surrender  their  revenues  of  their  own  free 
will,  he  called  for  the  interference  of  the  State.  As 
to  tithes  and  offerings,  he  maintained  that  they  should 
be  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  the  support  of  those  who 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people ;  but 
not  so  large  as  to  make  them  proud  and  luxurious. 
''  I  demand,"  he  said,  "  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
our  towns  and  villages  be  not  constrained  to  furnish 
a  worldly  priest,  often  a  vicious  man  and  a  heretic, 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  ostentation,  his 
gluttony,  and  his  licentiousness  ;  of  buying  a  showy 
horse,  costly  saddles,  bridles  with  tinkling  bells,  rich 
garments  and  soft  furs,  while  they  see  their  wives, 
children,  and  neighbours  dying  of  hunger."  As  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  he  pleads  that  all  the  ministers 
of  Christ  may  have  liberty  to  teach  the  true  doctrine. 
This  memorial  was  adapted  to  find  acceptance  in  the 
Commons,  and  no  doubt  influenced  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
that  had  incorporated  an  ordinance  passed  only  by 
the  Lords  among  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  The 
result  was  that  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Commons  to  the  king,  declaring  that  they  had  never 
given  their  consent  to  the  statute,  and  moving  that  it 
be  annulled.  The  monarch  felt  constrained  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  petitioners  to  grant  their  request. 

Courtenay,  indignant  at  this  intervention  of  the 
Commons,  immediately  held  a  provincial  synod  at 
Oxford,  before  which  he  summoned  Wycliffe  to  appear 
in  person.  Some  have  doubted  whether  he  answered 
to    the    summons.      The    probabilities   are   that  he 
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responded  to  it  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  cour- 
age. "  Forty  years  ago  the  Reformer  had  come  up 
to  the  University.  Oxford  had  become  his  home ; 
and  now  it  was  turning  against  him  !  Weakened 
by  labours,  by  trials,  by  that  ardent  soul  which  preyed 
upon  his  feeble  body,  he  might  have  refused  to  appear. 
But  Wycliffe,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 
came  before  his  enemies  with  a  good  conscience. 
We  may  conjecture  that  there  were  among  the  crowd 
some  disciples  who  felt  their  hearts  burn  at  the  sight 
of  their  master  ;  but  no  outward  sign  indicated  their 
emotion.  The  solemn  silence  of  a  court  of  justice 
had  succeeded  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic  youths. 
Yet  Wycliffe  did  not  despair.  He  raised  his  venerable 
head,  and  turned  to  Courtenay  with  that  confident 
look  which  had  made  the  regents  of  Oxford  shrink 
away.  Growing  wroth  against  the  f  nests  of  Baal,  he 
reproached  them  with  disseminating  error  in  order  to 
sell  their  masses.  Then  he  stopped,  and  uttered  these 
simple  and  energetic  words :  '  The  truth  shall  pre- 
vail ! '  Having  thus  spoken,  he  prepared  to  leave  the 
court.  His  enemies  dared  not  say  a  word  ;  and,  like 
his  Divine  Master  at  Nazareth,  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  them,  and  no  man  ventured  to  stop  him."^ 
The  synod  pronounced  no  sentence  ;  and  the  Re- 
former departed  to  his  labours  at  Lutterworth. 

The  Primate,  however,  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in 
his  purpose.  He  again  appealed  to  the  King. 
"If,"  said  he,  "we  permit  these  heretics  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the   people,  our  destruction  is  sure. 

1  D'Aubigne,  Vol.  v.  (Book  xvii.  ch.  8.) 
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We  must  silence  these  Lollards."  Richard  was 
frightened  by  the  representations  made  to  him  ;  and 
in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  he  possessed  as 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  gave  the  Primate 
and  his  suffragans  special  and  full  power  to  imprison 
the  preachers  of  the  condemned  doctrines,  and  to  keep 
them  in  confinement,  until  they  recanted  and  gave 
proof  of  repentance,  or  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
and  his  privy  council  should  be  known. 

It  was  now  possible  for  the  Primate  to  bend  or 
crush  both  the  leaders  and  followers  of  this  new 
reform.  He  was  resolved  that  no  time  should  be 
lost ;  and  every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  intimidate 
Wycliffe  and  his  party.  Oxford,  Lutterworth,  and 
Leicester  were  the  three  chief  centres  of  their  labours, 
and  were  at  that  time  all  embraced  in  the  extensive 
and  populous  diocese  of  Lincoln.  So  earnestly  had 
the  bishop  of  this  diocese  furthered  the  persecution  of 
the  Wycliffite  brotherhood,  that  he  received  a  letter 
of  commendation  and  thanks  from  the  Primate  for 
his  zeal.  In  London,  too,  and  the  districts  around, 
the  Reformer  had  many  followers ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  London,  like  his  brother  of  Lincoln,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  endeavours  to  extirpate  them.  In 
less  than  six  months,  Wycliffe's  party  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  reduced  to  silence ;  while  his 
chief  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country  had  either 
submitted  to  the  Church  and  formally  recanted,  or 
they  had  left  the  kingdom.  Amid  these  proceedings, 
and  in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  his  friends,  the  Re- 
former himself  stood  firm. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

W]}cVitWs  t^ast  tfi^ars  and  li^atlu 

WYCLTFFE,  having  returned  in  peace  from  the 
Oxford  synod  to  his  parish  duties  in  Lutter- 
worth, continued  in  his  work  during  the  two  years 
which  intervened  between  this  period  and  his  death, 
suffering  no  further  personal  opposition  from  the 
Enghsh  hierarchy.  These  two  years  were  filled  up 
with  quiet  but  varied  labours.  He  devoted  himself 
with  conscientious  fidelity  and  unwearied  industry 
to  his  pastoral  work;  and  no  doubt  many  of  his 
English  sermons,  still  in  existence,  were  prepared  and 
preached  at  this  period.  His  age  and  declining 
strength,  however,  compelled  him  to  secure,  in  the 
person  of  one  John  Horn,  a  kind  of  assistant  pastor. 
Another  of  his  followers,  one  John  Purvey,  was  also 
his  constant  attendant,  his  diligent  co-worker  and 
confidential  friend.  Purvey  was  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit  to  his  own.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
writing  out  and  collection  and  preservation  of  so  many 
of  the  Reformer's  discourses.  Next  to  Nicholas 
Hereford,  he  was  the  most  able  and  active  of  his 
co-workers  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  when 
the  revision  of  that  translation  was  deemed  necessary 
it  was  he  who  executed  the  largest  share,  and  carried 
the  work  forward  to  its  completion.  "  It  may  also 
be   assumed,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that 
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during  these  years  the  preaching  itinerancy,  although 
menaced  by  the  measures  of  the  bishops,  was  still 
carried  on,  though  in  diminished  proportions  and  with 
some  degree  of  caution ;  and  so  long  as  Wycliffe 
lived,  Lutterworth  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  this 
evangelical  mission.  But  the  narrower  the  limits 
became  within  which  this  itinerancy  could  be  worked, 
the  more  zealously  did  Wycliffe  apply  himself  to  the 
task  of  instructing  the  people  by  means  of  short  and 
simple  tracts  in  the  English  tongue.  The  largest 
number  of  these  tracts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
belong  to  this  period,  and  of  these  there  are  at  least 
fifty.  Setting  aside  translations  of  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, these  tracts  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups. 
The  one  consists  of  explanations  of  single  heads  of 
the  Catechism  ;  the  other  of  discussions  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  The  latter  for  the  most  part 
have  a  polemical  character,  while  the  former  are  in 
a  more  positive  form  didactic  and  edifying.  Some 
treat  of  the  ten  commandments,  of  works  of  mercy, 
of  the  seven  mortal  sins  ;  several  discuss  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  different  stations  and  relations  of 
life,  while  others  treat  of  prayer,  and  explain  the 
Pater  Nosier  diwd  Ave  Maria.  There  are  also  tracts 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  Confession  and  Abso- 
lution. Some  defend  the  itinerant  preachers.  Others 
set  forth  the  function  of  preaching,  the  nature  of 
pastoral  work,  and  the  life  and  conversation  which 
should  characterize  the  priests."  ^ 

In  1382,  a  crusade  set  forth  from  England,  for  the 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  11.  pp.  274,  275. 
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purpose  of  fighting  for  the  cause  of  Urban  VI.  against 
the  supporters  of  the  rival  pope  in  Avignon,  Clement 
VII.  At  the  instigation  of  Urban,  an  agitation  was 
got  up  throughout  the  realm,  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  largest  possible  number  to  take  a  personal 
share  in  the  crusade,  and  of  inducing  others  to  aid 
it,  at  least  with  money  and  money's  worth.  The 
Primate  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  with  all  the 
influence  and  energy  he  possessed.  He  issued 
various  mandates,  ordering  prayers  for  the  success 
of  the  crusaders,  and  enjoining  collections  for  the 
same  object.  Pardons  were  offered  by  papal  au- 
thority, that  were  to  be  of  virtue  both  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  com- 
missioners had  said,  that  at  their  command  angels 
descended  from  heaven  to  release  souls  in  purgatory 
from  their  pain,  and  to  translate  them  instantly  to 
heaven.  Upon  such  proceedings  as  these,  Wycliffe 
could  neither  look  with  favour  nor  preserve  silence 
respecting  them.  More  than  once  he  not  only  threw 
gleams  of  side  light  upon  the  crusade,  but  also  dis- 
cussed it  in  proper  form.  In  the  summer  of  1383, 
he  published  a  small  tract  in  Latin,  bearing  the  title 
Cniciata ;  or,  Against  the  War  of  the  Clergy.  In 
this  pamphlet,  he  condemns  the  crusade  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  in  the  severest  manner  ;  first, 
because  it  is  not  a  war  at  all ;  then,  because  a  war 
to  which  the  pope  is  the  summoner  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ;  and 
further,  because  the  whole  quarrel  between  the  con- 
tending popes  has  to  do  at  bottom  only  with  worldly 
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power  and  mastery,  which  is  a  thing  entirely  unbe- 
fitting the  pope  and  wholly  contrary  to  the  example 
of  Christ. 

Although  these  last  years  were  spent  without  inter- 
ruption, we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  wrath 
of  his  enemies  had  ceased,  or  even  declined.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  day,  while  quietly  pursuing  his 
work,  he  received  a  summons  from  Urban,  to  repair 
lO  Rome,  and  answer  for  his  heresies  before  the  papal 
see ;  but,  that  while  frankly  avowing  his  firm  belief 
in  the  doctrines  he  taught,  he  declined  obedience  to 
the  summons,  pleading  as  an  excuse  his  age  and  many 
infirmities.  Although  this  statement  has  been  re- 
peated by  one  writer  after  another,  it  seems  to  have 
no  foundation,  except  in  the  mistaken  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  Reformer's  own  writings ;  a  production 
which  has  been  called  a  letter  from  Wycliffe  to  Urban, 
but  which  on  careful  examination  seems  to  be  no 
letter  at  all,  but  only  a  declaration  addressed  to 
English  readers.  Wycliffe's  latest,  and  in  many 
respects  ablest  biographer,  distinctly  affirms  that, 
"  this  alleged  citation  to  Rome  must  be  relegated  to 
the  category  of  groundless  traditions." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wrath  of  his  ene- 
mies still  raged,  and  that  they  still  devised  his  hurt. 
He  seems  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  this,  and 
»vas  evidently  prepared  to  meet  their  fiercest  assaults, 
and  go  even  unto  prison  and  to  death,  for  the  sake 
of  the  truth  he  held,  and  the  Master  whom  he  loved 
and  served.  In  the  Trialogus,  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant works,  and   written   during  these  years,  he 
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speaks  more  than  once  on  this  very  subject.  "  We 
have  no  need,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  to  go  among 
the  heathen,  in  order  to  die  a  martyr's  death  ;  we 
have  only  to  preach  persistently  the  law  of  Christ  in 
the  hearing  of  Caesar's  prelates,  and  instantly  we  shall 
have  a  flourishing  martyrdom,  if  we  hold  out  in  faith 
and  patience."  The  protecting  arm  of  God,  however, 
was  around  him ;  and,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
was  left  undisturbed.  He  continued  his  labours,  held 
in  high  estimation  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister  by 
his  parishioners  and  the  people  at  large.  *'  His  very 
courage,"  says  one,  "in  the  hand  of  God  was  his 
shield  ;  for  while  meaner  men  were  apprehended  and 
compelled  to  recant,  Wycliffe,  who  would  burn,  but 
not  recant,  was  left  at  liberty.  The  political  troubles 
of  England,  the  rivalry  of  the  two  popes,  one  event 
after  another  came  to  protect  the  life  and  prolong  the 
labours  of  the  Reformer  ;  till  his  work  at  last  attained 
a  unity,  a  completeness  and  a  grandeur,  which  the 
m.ore  we  contemplate  it,  appears  the  more  admirable." 
Towards  the  close  of  1382,  Wycliffe  was  visited  by 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  disabled  him  from  con- 
tinuing those  public  labours  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
engaged.  Two  years  after,  on  December  28,  1384, 
while  he  was  hearing  mass  in  his  parish  church  at 
Lutterworth,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  he  had  a  second  paralytic  seizure  of  great 
violence,  and  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  His 
tongue  in  particular  was  affected  by  the  stroke,  so 
that  from  that  moment  he  never  spoke  a  single  word 
more,  and  remained  speechless  till  his  death,  which 
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took  place  on  Saturday  evening — Sylvester's  Day,  and 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Christ's  Circumcision.  A 
declaration,  certifying  these  circumstances  of  the 
Reformer's  death,  was  made  in  the  year  1441,  by 
John  Horn,  who  had  been  his  assistant,  to  Dr. 
Gascoigne,  chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  This 
declaration  Horn  confirmed  with  an  oath.  We  have 
here  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  calumnious  statements 
of  those  hostile  chroniclers,  who  affirmed  "that 
Wycliffe  was  righteously  smitten  down  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  whom  he  had  often  blasphemed ;  and 
when  he  had  the  intention  to  preach  and  to  allow 
himself  upon  a  blasphemous  attack  upon  the  saint ;  " 
and  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  other  slanders  and  false- 
hoods professing  to  be  descriptive  of  the  Reformer's 
death.  Thus  was  removed  from  the  Church  on  earth 
one  of  the  boldest  witnesses  of  the  truth.  It  was  a 
glorious  conclusion  to  a  noble  life.  "  None  of  its 
years,  scarcely  any  of  its  days,  were  passed  unprofitably 
on  the  bed  of  sickness.  The  moment  his  great 
work  was  finished,  that  moment  the  voice  spake  to 
him,  which  said,  *  Come  up  hither  ! '  " 

To  prove  that  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  was  as 
bitter  as  ever,  we  give  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
it  pursued  him  even  after  his  death.  *'  On  the  feast 
of  the  passion  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  says  one 
of  them,  "John  Wycliffe,  that  organ  of  the  devil,  that 
enemy  of  the  Church,  that  author  of  confusion  to  the 
common  people,  that  idol  of  heretics,  that  image  of 
hypocrites,  that  restorer  of  schism,  that  storehouse  of 
lies,   that  sink  of   flattery, — being   smitten    by   the 
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.horrible  judgment  of  God,  was  struck  with  palsy,  and 
continued  to  live  in  that  condition  until  St,  Sylvester's 
Day,  on  vi^hich  he  breathed  out  his  malicious  spirit 
into  the  abodes  of  darkness."  Nor  did  the  wrath  of 
his  adversaries  stop  here.  In  141 5,  more  than  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  the  Council  of  Constance 
selected  from  his  writings  a  number  of  propositions, 
which  they  reprobated  and  branded  with  the  mark 
of  heresy;  consigned  his  memory  to  infamy  and 
execration  ;  issued  an  order  that  "  his  body  and  bones, 
if  they  might  be  discovered  and  known  from  the 
bodies  of  other  faithful  people,  should  be  taken  from 
the  ground,  and  thrown  away  from  the  burial  of  any 
church,  according  to  the  canon  laws  and  decrees !" 

All  nations — even  the  most  rude  and  barbarous — 
have  held  sacred  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  of  Christian  love,  and  in  the  heart  of  our  own 
England,  to  do  a  deed,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
blot  the  name  of  the  communion  by  whose  command 
it  was  done.  Thirteen  years  after  the  order  was 
pronounced,  the  grave  of  Wyclifife  was  opened  and 
ransacked  ;  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  remains 
were  unceremoniously  disinterred,  then  committed  to 
the  flames,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  adjoining 
brook — happily,  we  should  say,  named  the  Swift,  for, 
as  Thomas  Fuller  says,  "  this  brook  conveyed  them 
into  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the  Severn  into 
the  narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  were  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WtjcUffe  and  tlie  ihjdnchxxiQ  (xt  th^  iStOspel» 

WHEN  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven,  leading 
captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men, 
"  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and 
some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of 
ministration,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ; 
till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ."  A  holy  and  duly  qualified  ministry  is 
essential  to  the  true  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Church.  If  the  pulpit  give  forth  the  simple,  living 
utterances  of  Christianity — if  nothing  be  known  there 
but  Christ  and  Him  crucified — if  man's  state  by 
nature,  as  a  lost  and  guilty  sinner,  be  faithfully 
pointed  out — if  no  veil  be  drawn  over  the  cross  to 
hide  its  glory — if  there  be  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
one  great  atonement  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance 
with  God — it  can  never  be  too  conspicuous,  or  hold 
too  high  a  place  in  the  thoughts  and  estimation  of 
the  people.  It  was  when  the  altar  was  raised 
above  the  pulpit  that  the  cross  became  veiled,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten  amid  the  manipulations  and  mock-offerings 
of  the  priesthood. 
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The  conversion  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  is  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  power  of  preaching  ;  and  this 
power  we  believe  it  is  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  is  to  regenerate,  set  free,  and  bless 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  exercises  of  public  worship  were  little 
better  than  a  mere  mechanical  occupation — an  un- 
meaning repetition  of  the  prescribed  service  of  the 
mass-book.  The  preaching  friars  were  instituted  as 
an  order  to  supply  the  lack  of  oral  instruction ;  but 
their  ministry  soon  degenerated  into  cunningly  devised 
fables,  and  tended  to  mislead  the  people  on  the  most 
momentous  of  all  interests.  Impressed  with  these 
facts,  and  with  the  office  of  preaching  as  the  most 
efficient  means  of  quickening  men's  thoughts,  and 
taking  them  away  from  the  outward  and  the  ceremonial 
in  religion  to  that  which  is  inward  and  spiritual,  our 
Reformer  never  neglected  or  undervalued  the  minis- 
trations of  the  pulpit.  He  endeavoured  constantly 
to  maintain  in  full  force  and  efficiency  what  Edward 
Irving  styles,  "  The  ancient  ordinance  of  preaching." 

His  sermons  that  have  been  preserved  are  of  two 
classes, — those  in  Latin,  and  those  in  English.  The 
Latin  discourses,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  and 
as  is  evident  from  their  form  and  substance,  were 
preached  before  the  University.  It  is  clear  from  the 
method  of  reasoning  and  the  style  of  illustration, — 
from  the  kind  of  quotations  introduced  and  authorities 
cited,  that  the  preacher  is  dealing  with  professors  and 
scholars.  We  find  too  much  in  the  style  and  method 
of  these  university  discourses,  of  what  the  preacher, 
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when  he  comes  to  lay  down  rules  of  preaching  for 
others,  unsparingly  condemns ;  but  then  we  must 
remember  the  character  of  his  audiences,  and  the 
influence  of  prevailing  custom  upon  a  man  even  of 
such  mental  vigour  and  independence  as  himself.  It 
should  be  stated  too  that  even  in  these  sermons  the 
method  is  often  simple,  the  style  clear,  and  the  whole 
matter  pervaded  throughout  by  a  devout  and  fervid 
spirit.  His  English  discourses  are  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. They  are  free  from  the  phraseology  of  the 
schools,  lucid  in  thought,  plain  in  language,  fresh  and 
vitalizing  in  their  power.  They  are  partly  such  as 
we  may  suppose  he  preached  to  his  congregation  at 
Lutterworth,  and  to  assemblies  of  the  common  people 
elsewhere,  and  partly,  as  it  seems,  outlines  of  dis- 
courses for  the  use,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
itinerant  preachers  whom  he  sent  forth. 

As  to  the  substance  of  his  preaching,  especially  in 
later  years,  it  is  not  the  woi-d  of  man,  but  the  word  of 
God.  He  connects  largely  one  portion  of  Scripture 
with  another;  endeavours  to  show  the  harmony  of 
the  several  parts  ;  makes  Scripture  interpret  itself ; 
and  points  out  how  all  the  successive  revelations  in 
their  unity  constitute  the  declared  will  of  God  to  man. 
He  tries  all  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
discipline,  by  Divine  Truth ;  and  makes  it  his  great 
business  to  expound  and  maintain  the  supreme 
authority  of  that  truth,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
He  introduces  many  subjects  which  some  people 
would  scarcely  consider  within  the  range  of  gospel 
teaching,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  it  might  be 
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thought  that  he  violates  his  own  rule, — not  to  preach 
anything  save  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  authority  and  powers  of  the 
Papacy,  the  landed  endowments  of  the  Church, 
monkery  and  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  which  he  treats,  were  all  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  religion  in  his  day;  and  that 
he  judges  them  all  according  to  their  agreement  or 
otherwise  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  state 
of  the  primitive  Church.  It  has  been  objected  to  his 
sermons,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  evangelical  ; 
that  they  do  not  set  forth  in  explicit  terms  the  plan 
of  human  salvation ;  and  that  they  are  especially 
wanting  in  clear  teaching  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  correlative 
doctrine  of  justification  through  faith.  If  we  confine 
our  attention  to  his  earlier  discourses,  there  may  be 
some  ground  for  the  objection.  But  we  must  re- 
member that,  like  all  other  reformers,  Wycliffe  had  to 
grope  his  way  out  of  darkness  into  light ;  and  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  what  remains  of  his  ministry 
to  assure  us  that  his  path  became  clearer  and  clearer 
even  unto  the  perfect  day.  Though  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  rebuking  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  of 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  he  gives 
increasing  prominence  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  especially  to  the  atonement  of  Christ  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

His  sermons  abound  in  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  various  sciences,  from  history,  from  nature,  and 
every-day  life.     Sometimes  they  are  pervaded  by  a 
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rich  vein  of  wit  and  humour.  Speaking  in  one  place 
of  the  way  in  which  a  learned  opponent  evaded  his 
arguments  without  answering  them,  he  says, — "  Verily 
that  is  not  the  way  to  untie  knots,  for  so  might  a 
magpie  contradict  all  and  every  proof.  He  sillily 
leaves  the  question  in  this  form  unanswered,  and 
introduces  quite  a  different  subject  ;  like  the  woman 
who,  when  asked,  '  How  far  is  it  to  Lincoln  ? '  gave 
for  answer,  '  A  bag  full  of  plums.'  '*  Occasionally 
he  treats  his  adversaries  with  sarcastic  mockery,  as 
when  speaking  of  the  begging  friars,  he  says,  "  They 
are  like  the  tortoises,  which  quickly  find  their  way, 
one  close  after  the  other,  through  the  whole  country. 
They  penetrate  every  house,  into  the  most  secret 
chambers,  like  the  lapdogs  of  women  of  rank."  As 
to  his  style,  Lechler  says  that  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  is  loose,  that  his  repetitions  are  numerous, 
and  that  his  diction  rarely  sits  close  to  the  thought, 
or  displays  careful  choice ;  but  that  in  compensation 
for  these  defects,  he  '^  always  communicates  Jiimself 
as  he  is,  his  whole  personality,  true  and  full.  As  a 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  writer,  he  is  always  the  whole 
man.  There  is  a  force  and  fulness  of  character  in 
his  language,  v/hich  makes  an  over-mastering  im- 
pression, and  keeps  the  mind  enchained.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  his  convictions  have  a  moral  source 
— that  having  reached  his  conclusions  more  in  a  moral 
than  a  merely  intellectual  way,  his  utterances  have 
equally  the  stamp  of  decisive  thinking  and  of  energetic 
moral  earnestness.  As  a  preacher,  in  particular, 
Wycliffe  at  all  times  proves  himself  a  man  of  perfect 
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integrity,  and  at  every  stage  of  his  inner  development 
reflects  it  faithfully  as  in  a  mirror." 

The  preaching  in  the  University  and  elsewhere 
must  have  exerted  a  wide  and  powerful  influence.  In 
course  of  time,  he  became  an  occasional  preacher  in 
the  pulpits  of  London,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  he  spoke  out  as  boldly  in  the  churches  of  the 
metropolis  as  he  had  done  for  many  years  in  his  dis- 
courses at  Oxford ;  and  that  he  gained  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  made  converts,  both  among  the 
highest  nobles  of  the  land  and  the  masses  of  the 
common  people.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  excluded  from  the  University,  his  ministry 
among  his  parishioners  at  Lutterworth  must  have 
largely  conduced  to  their  spiritual  profit ;  while 
through  various  channels  it  acted  w^ith  vital  force  on 
the  minds  of  thousands  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

We  have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  much  of 
Wycliffe's  manner  of  life  as  a  parish  priest.  Chaucer, 
in  his  Canterbury  Tales ^  presents  us  with  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  faithful  Christian  teacher  and  pastor ; 
and  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  original 
of  the  portrait  was  our  Reformer.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  know  that  his  labours  w^ere  not  confined  to  the 
pulpit.  Domiciliary  visits  entered  largely  into  his 
plan  and  execution  of  parochial  duty.  He  was  a  man 
of  deep  sympathies.  The  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted  lay  near  his  heart ;  and  to  relieve  the  one  or 
com.fort  the  other  yielded  him  high  satisfaction.  He 
w^as  familiar  wath  the  home  of  poverty  and  the  house 
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of  mourning.  He  shed  the  h'ght  and  the  lustre  of  his 
piety  over  every  scene.  Difficult  as  it  is  sometimes 
to  deal  faithfully  with  the  human  conscience,  when 
we  come  into  close  contact  with  men,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  compromised  or  kept  back  a  single 
truth  to  insure  their  favour.  His  single  object  was  to 
commend  himself  to  God.  While  he  depreciated  none 
of  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house,  he  was  intensely 
solicitous  that  no  one  should  ever  infer  from  his 
teaching,  that  the  due  administration  of  sacraments 
by  priestly  hands  was  all  that  was  required  to  insure 
the  acceptance  of  a  sinner's  soul.  He  conceived 
that  there  could  be  no  greater  heresy  "  than  for  a  man 
to  believe  that  he  is  absolved  from  his  sin  if  he  give 
money,  or  because  a  priest  layeth  his  hand  on  the 
head,  and  saith,  I  absolve  thee."  He  maintained 
that  the  state  of  the  heart  enters  into  all  true  repent- 
ance, and  determines  the  condition  of  the  man  before 
God.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  his  public 
ministrations  and  his  private  visitations.  What  he 
proclaimed  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  living  congre- 
gation, he  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  dying  sinner. 
He  had  but  one  doctrine  for  the  pulpit  and  for  the 
closet,  for  the  cottage  and  the  mansion,  for  the  peasant 
and  the  prince. 

Wycliffe's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  preaching 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  positions,  taken 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  : 

"  I.  The  highest  service  that  men  may  attain  to  on 
earth,  is  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  This  service  falls 
peculiarly  to  priests,  and  therefore  God  more  straitly 
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demands  it  of  them.  Thereby  should  they  produce 
children  to  God,  and  that  is  the  end  for  which  God 
has  wedded  the  Church.  Lovely  it  might  be,  to  have 
a  son  that  were  lord  of  this  world,  but  fairer  much  it 
were  to  have  a  son  in  God,  who,  as  a  member  of  holy 
Charch,  shall  ascend  to  heaven.  And  for  this  cause 
Jesus  Christ  left  other  works,  and  occupied  Himself 
mostly  in  preaching  ;  and  thus  did  His  apostles,  and 
for  this  God  loved  them. 

"  n.  Also,  he  does  best  who  best  keeps  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  Now,  the  first  commandment  of 
the  second  table  bids  us  honour  our  elders,  as  our 
father  and  mother.  But  this  honour  should  be  first 
given  to  holy  Church,  for  she  is  the  mother  we  should 
most  love,  and  for  her,  as  our  faith  teaches,  Christ 
died.  The  Church,  however,  is  honoured  most  by  the 
preaching  of  God's  Word,  and  hence  this  is  the  best 
servn'ce  that  priests  may  render  unto  God.  Thus  a 
woman  said  to  Christ,  that  the  womb  which  bare  Him, 
and  the  breasts  which  He  had  sucked,  should  be 
blessed  of  God  ;  but  Christ  said,  rather  should  that 
man  be  blessed  who  should  hear  the  words  of  God, 
and  keep  them.  And  this  should  preachers  do  more 
than  other  men,  and  this  word  should  they  keep  more 
than  any  other  treasure.  Idleness  in  this  office  is  to 
the  Church  its  greatest  injury,  producing  most  the 
children  of  the  fiend,  and  sending  them  to  his  court. 

"  HI.  Also,  that  service  is  the  best  which  has  the 
worst  opposed  to  it.  But  the  opposite  of  preaching 
is  of  all  things  the  worst;  and  therefore  preaching, 
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if  it  be  well  done,  is  the  best  of  all.  And,  accordingly 
Jesus  Christ,  when  He  ascended  into  heaven,  com- 
manded it  especially  to  all  His  apostles,  to  preach 
the  gospel  freely  to  every  man.  So,  also,  when 
Christ  spoke  last  with  Peter,  He  bade  him  thrice,  as 
he  loved  Him,  to  feed  His  sheep  ;  and  this  would  not 
a  wise  shepherd  have  done,  had  he  not  Himself  loved 
it  well.  In  this  stands  the  office  of  the  spiritual 
shepherd.  As  the  bishop  of  the  temple  hindered 
Christ,  so  is  he  hindered  by  the  hindering  of  this  deed. 
Therefore  Christ  told  them,  that  at  the  day  of  doom 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  better  fare  than  they. 
And  thus,  if  our  bishops  preach  not  in  their  own 
persons,  and  hinder  true  priests  from  preaching,  they 
are  in  the  sin  of  the  bishops  who  killed  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  several  places  he  gives  us  his  views  on  the  pre- 
requisites of  a  true  preacher,  and  on  the  character  of 
his  instruction.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  two 
sermons  on  Luke  viii.  4-15.  He  insists  above  every- 
thing else  that  the  preacher  should  set  forth  and 
enforce  the  Word  of  God ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  through 
this  Christians  are  to  be  edified,  and  the  ungodly 
saved.  Speaking  of  the  phrase,  "  The  seed  is  the 
Word  of  God,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  O  marvellous  power  of 
the  Divine  seed,  which  overpowers  strong  men,  softens 
hard  hearts,  and  renews  and  changes  into  Divine,  men 
who  had  been  brutalised  by  sins,  and  had  departed 
from  God  !  Such  a  change  as  this  could  never  be 
wrought  by  the  word  of  a  priest,  if  the  Spirit  of  Life 
and  the  Eternal  Word  did  not,  above  all  things  else, 
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work  with  it."  He  insists  on  the  adaptation  of 
preaching  to  the  state  and  needs  of  the  people,  and 
maintains  the  importance  of  devout  feeling  in  the 
preacher.  "  If  the  soul  is  not  in  tune  with  the  words, 
how  can  the  words  have  power  ?  If  thou  hast  no 
love,  thou  art  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
Not  only  must  the  preacher  speak  from  the  heart ; 
he  must  also  speak  to  the  heart.  "  In  every  pro- 
clamation of  the  gospel,  the  true  teacher  must  address 
himself  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  flash  the  light  into  the 
spirit  of  the  hearer,  and  to  bend  his  will  into  obedience 
to  the  truth." 

With  these  views  of  the  institution  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  our  Reformer  did  not  confine  himself  to 
his  own  ministry,  but  sought  to  promote  preaching 
throughout  the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  es- 
tablished his  order  of  "Poor  Priests."  They  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  evangelists,  whose  business 
it  was  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  in  every  place  where 
they  could  obtain  an  audience.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
when  he  began  to  send  these  preachers  abroad.  We 
know  that  in  1382  they  were  travelling  hither  and 
thither,  fully  occupied  in  their  blessed  work.  It  was 
not  his  intention  that  these  men  should  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  parochial  clergy.  It  is  true  that  in  his 
tract  on  The  Pastoral  Office,  he  exposes  and  condemns 
the  worldliness  of  these  clergy — their  non-residence 
in  their  parishes,  and  their  abandonment  of  preaching  ; 
nevertheless,  he  defends  the  order  in  so  far  as  any  of 
its   members   faithfully   discharge   their   duty.      His 
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purpose  in  the  present  movement  was  really  to  supply 
their  lack  of  service.  At  first  the  preachers  were 
exclusively  men  who  had  received  orders  in  the 
Church  ;  subsequently,  however,  this  restriction  was 
disregarded,  and  all  suitable  persons  were  employed 
who  willingly  gave  themselves  to  the  work.  Their 
sermons  were  full  of  Bible  truth,  the  arrangement  was 
simple,  and  the  style  of  address  plain  and  pointed. 
They  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
their  guilt  and  danger  as  sinners,  bringing  to  bear  on 
their  consciences  and  hearts  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  They  set  before  their  hearers,  in  so  far  as 
they  understood  it  themselves,  the  way  of  salvation 
by  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  adverting  to  the  evils  of  the  age, 
they  held  up  before  all  ranks  their  lusts  and  vices  ; 
and  in  all  their  teaching  they  enforced  righteousness 
of  life  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  chapter  with 
a  graphic  account  of  these  preachers,  furnished  by 
one  of  Wycliffe's  ablest  biographers, — Dr.  Robert 
Vaughan.  Describing  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
prepared  by  the  bishops,  in  1382,  against  them,  he 
says,  "  There  is  even  in  this  dry  law-paper  something 
of  the  pictorial.  These  '  poor  priests,' — these  sturdy, 
free-spoken,  and  popular  Methodists  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  are  here  travelling  before  us,  from 
county  to  county,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  village 
to  village,  barefooted,  staff  in  hand,  the  visible  per- 
sonation of  the  toilsome,  the  generous,  the  noble- 
hearted.     In  churches  or  churchyards,  in  markets  or 
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fairs,  before  gentle  or  simple,  pious  or  profligate, — 
wherever  men  or  women  are  gathered  together,  or 
may  be  gathered,  there  the  itinerant  instructor  of 
this  school  finds  his  preaching-place,  and  discourses 
boldly  on  the  difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  with  its  appeals  to  every  man's  reason  and 
conscience,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  priests,  which 
have  nothing  to  sustain  them  save  that  hollow 
mockery  called  the  superstition  of  the  Church. 
Prelates  and  abbots,  mendicants  and  monks,  rectors 
and  curates,  become  wrathful ;  but  the  people  are 
not  wrathful.  Almost  to  a  man  they  attest  that  the 
stranger  is  in  the  right,  and  that  harm  shall  not  be 
done  to  him.  Knighton  mentions  a  number  of 
persons  of  some  figure  who  openly  favoured  the  new 
preachers ;  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Latimer,  Sir  John 
Trussell,  Sir  Lodowich  Clifford,  Sir  John  Peche, 
Sir  Richard  Story,  and^Sir  John  Hilton.  It  was  the 
manner  of  these  distinguished  persons,  as  our  his- 
torian informs  us,  when  a  preacher  of  the  Wycliffe 
Order  came  into  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  notice 
to  all  the  neighbourhood  of  time  and  place,  and  to  draw 
a  vast  audience  together.  Even  beyond  this  did  they 
proceed ;  for  }'0u  might  see  them  standing  round  the 
pulpit  of  the  preacher,  armed,  and  prepared  to  defend 
him  from  assault  with  their  good  swords,  if  there 
should  be  need.  Knighton,  who  complains  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding  as  being  rather  Mohammedan 
than  Christian  in  its  spirit,  is  nevertheless  obliged 
to  give  these  Lollard  or  Puritan  knights  the  credit 
of   being    governed    by    a    zeal    for    God,    but    not 
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according  to  knowledge."  The  advent  of  the  preacher 
is  the  signal  for  the  interference  of  the  magistrate ; 
and  an  officer  is  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
and  order  him  to  depart.  "The  local  official,  not 
daring  to  go  further,  serves  his  writ  upon  the  dis- 
orderly stranger,  requiring  him  to  appear  before  his 
ordinary ;  but  the  stranger  is  speedily  elsewhere,  and 
at  his  wonted  labour.  Proud  churchmen  thunder 
their  anathema  against  him  ;  to  him  it  is  an 
empty  sound.  The  soul  under  that  coarse  garb,  and 
which  plays  from  beneath  that  weather-worn  coun- 
tenance, is  an  emancipated  soul ;  not  so  much  the 
image  of  the  age  in  which  we  find  it,  as  the  prophecy 
of  an  age  to  come ;  to  come  only  after  a  long,  a 
dark,  and  a  troubled  interval  shall  have  passed 
away ! "  ^ 

"^  John  de  Wycliffe ;  a  Monograph,  pp.  276-279. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

W^cVxtU  and  iU  English  mhU. 

THERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  Bible  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  forces  in  moulding  the  character 
and  history  and  destiny  of  mankind.  It  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  any  other  book;  it  has  been  more 
widely  circulated  than  any  other;  it  has  excited 
intenser  hostilities,  and  awakened  and  nourished 
stronger  attachments  than  any  other ;  it  comes  with 
loftier  pretensions  and  proposes  larger  ends  than  any 
other ;  and  it  has  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  contains  God's 
great  revelation  of  mercy  to  mankind.  In  this  book, 
God  speaks  to  every  individual  man  ;  and  therefore  it 
should  be  in  every  man's  possession.  Its  contents  are 
of  such  vast  importance,  and  so  intimately  concern 
men,  that  no  priest,  or  preacher,  or  commentator, 
should  be  suffered  to  come  between  them  and  the 
Divine  message.  When  Alexander  asked  Diogenes 
if  there  was  anything  in  v/hich  he  could  serve 
him,  the  philosopher  replied,  "Don't  stand  between 
me  and  the  sun."  In  like  manner  nothing  should 
stand  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  as  it  shines  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction, 
Wycliffe  felt  that  the  English  people  needed  not 
only  the  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
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the  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  hands, 
and  in  their  own  language,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  read  them  for  themselves.  He  therefore 
undertook  the  grand  work  of  translating  the  whole 
Bible  into  the  English  tongue.  That  we  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  originality  and  greatness  of  this 
conception,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
previously  done  in  the  way  of  providing  the  people 
with  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  others,  that  complete  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  English  existed  long  before  Wyclifife 's 
time.  More  said  that  he  himself  had  seen  old  manu- 
scripts of  the  English  Bible,  which  had  been  provided 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  bishops. 
Several  Protestant  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
advocated  similar  views.  Thomas  James,  the  first 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  said  he  had  held 
in  his  own  hands  an  English  manuscript  Bible,  which 
he  considered  much  older  than  Wycliffe's  day. 
Archbishop  Usher  and  Henry  Wharton  both  followed 
in  the  same  line.  These  theories,  however,  have  been 
proved  erroneous.  Wharton  himself,  several  years 
after,  discovered  his  error,  and  corrected  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  manuscripts  seen  by  More,  and  later 
by  James,  were  nothing  more  than  copies  of  Wycliffe's 
translation,  several  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Popish  prelates  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  work 
accomplished,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  English 
versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  prior  to  Wycliffe's  time. 
In    the   early  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   period,  we 
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find  several  productions  that  treat  of  Biblical  subjects. 
The  poems  attributed  to  Caedmon,  a  monk  of  Whitby, 
in  the  seventh  century^  contain  several  Old  Testament 
passages  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  call  the  work  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Literatiwe  and 
Superstitions  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  says, 
"The  Old  Testament  was  fertile  in  subjects  which 
were  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Saxons, — wars  and 
heroic  deeds  ;  and  some  poet,  stringing  together  a  few 
of  the  better  poems  on  Scripture  subjects  by  very 
unequal  verses  of  his  own,  has  formed  a  kind  of 
poetic  version  of  the  Bible,  which  is  preserved  in  a 
very  mutilated  state  in  a  manuscript  at  Oxford,  and 
which  has  been  twice  printed  under  the  name  of 
Caedmon.  The  inequality  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  poem  attributed  to  Csedmon  was  first  noticed  by 
Conybeare.  A  fine  poem  on  the  Fall  of  the  Angels, 
the  Creation,  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  is  awkwardly 
prefaced  by  a  narration  of  the  same  story  much 
more  briefly  told.  Then  we  have  a  barren  version 
of  the  chapters  of  Genesis  to  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Abraham,  except  the  accounts  of  the  flood  and  of 
the  war  of  the  kings  against  Sodom,  which  are  told 
in  a  superior  style.  Suddenly,  without  any  connexion 
with  that  of  Abraham,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
history  of  Moses,  which  again  is  told  in  a  very 
different  manner,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  being  a 
separate  poem.  After  the  history  of  Moses  follows 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  equally  distinct  and  complete 
in  itself,  which  occupies  all  the  remainder  of  the  first 
part.     The  second  part  comprises  chiefly  a  poem  on 
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the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  a  favourite  story, 
known  in  somewhat  later  times  as  the  *  Harrowing 
of  Hell/  " 

Two  versions  of  the  Psalter  into  Saxon  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  the  eighth  century,  one  by 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  the  other  by 
an  anchorite  called  Guthlac.  The  earliest  translation 
from  the  New  Testament  into  Saxon  was  made  by 
the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  monastery  of  J  arrow  on 
the  Tyne.  It  consists  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Gospel  of  John.  The  story  of  the  completion  of  this 
translation,  though  well-known,  is  so  beautiful,  that 
we  reproduce  it  here.  The  holy  man  was  on  his 
death-bed,  and  his  last  hour  had  come.  He  was 
intently  engaged  dictating  to  his  amanuensis,  in  the 
hope  of  completing  the  work  before  he  died.  "  There 
remains  now  only  one  chapter  ;  but  it  seems  difficult 
for  you  to  speak,"  said  the  scribe,  as  his  pen  traced 
on  the  parchment  the  last  verse  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  John.  "  It  is  easy,"  replied  Bede  ;  "  take 
your  pen,  dip  it  in  ink,  and  write  as  fast  as  you 
can."  "  Now,  master,"  said  the  scribe,  after  hastily 
penning  down  the  sentences  from  the  translator's 
trembling  lips,  "  now  only  one  sentence  is  wanting." 
Bede  repeated  it.  "It  is  finished!"  said  the  scribe. 
"It  is  finished!"  replied  the  dying  saint;  "lift  up 
my  head ;  let  me  sit  in  my  cell,  in  the  place  where  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  pray ;  and  now  glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  With 
the  utterance  of  these  words  the  spirit  of  the  saint 
went  to  God, 
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"Alfred  the  Great,  whose  character  and  reign  shine 
across  the  clouds  of  the  dark  ages  like  a  brilliant 
gleam  of  light,  whose  patriotism  was  coupled  with 
piety,  and  who  sought  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, as  well  as  the  civilisation  of  his  people, 
engaged,  in  his  latter  days,  upon  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,"  and  cherished  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
people  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  their  own  tongue, 
but  was  cut  off  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  useful 
and  holy  task.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  Aelfric  translated  portions  of  several  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  in  his  homilies  he 
supplied  many  Scripture  quotations  and  renderings  of 
the  sacred  text.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Cambridge,  there  is  a  manuscript  of  four  Gospels,  in 
Saxon,  anterior  to  the  Conquest ;  and  in  the  Bodleian 
is  another  copy  of  the  same  version.  Referring  to 
these  vernacular  versions,  Archbishop  Parker  says,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Bishops'  Bible, "  Our  old  forefathers, 
who  ruled  in  this  realm,  in  their  times,  and  in  divers 
ages,  did  their  diligence  to  translate  whole  books  of 
the  Scriptures  to  the  erudition  of  the  laity.  As  yet, 
to  this  day,  are  to  be  seen  divers  books  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  some  by  kings  of  the  realm, 
some  by  bishops,  some  by  abbots,  some  by  other 
devout  godly  fathers.  So  desirous  were  they  of  old 
time  to  have  the  lay  sort  edified  in  godliness  by 
reading  in  their  vulgar  tongue,  that  very  many  books 
be  yet  extant,  though,  for  the  age  of  the  speech,  and 
strangeness  of  the  character  of  many  of  them,  almost 
worn  out  of  knowledge.     In  which  books  may  be  seen 
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evidently,  how  it  was  used  among  the  Saxons  to  have 
in  their  churches  read  the  four  Gospels,  so  distributed 
and  picked  out  in  the  body  of  the  evangelists'  books, 
that  to  every  Sunday  and  festival  day  in  the  year 
they  were  sorted  out  to  the  common  ministers  of  the 
church  in  their  common  prayers  to  be  read  to  the 
people." 

Before  the  year  1200,  the  Norman  population  of 
England  possessed  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which 
was  followed  within  half  a  century  by  a  translation 
in  verse  of  Bible  history  reaching  down  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  even  a  prose  version  of  the  whole 
Bible.  Speaking  of  the  Norman  versions,  Lechler  says, 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  indeed,  attested  by  men  of 
special  learning  in  this  field,  that  the  French  literature 
of  the  Mediaeval  age  was  extremely  rich  in  translations 
of  the  Bible, — that  it  surpassed,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  literature  of  all  the  other  European  peoples.  Still, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as  respects  England 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  the  Norman 
tongue  was  only  the  language  of  the  dominant  race, 
of  the  higher  classes,  spoken  at  court,  in  the  seats  of 
the  nobles  and  bishops,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
churches,  and  the  garrisons  ;  while  the  Saxon  lived  on 
among  the  middle  and  lower  strata  of  the  population, 
— the  traders,  artisans,  and  peasantry.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  could 
only  therefore  be  of  use  to  the  privileged  classes ; 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  enjoyed  none  of  the 
benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  all  the  less  con- 
sidered and  provided  for,  the  more  those  classes  were 
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satisfied  who  had  the  power  of  the  country  in  their 
hands." 

From  1250  downwards  we  find  several  attempts  at 
Bibh'cal  paraphrase  and  translation  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  The  earliest  of  these  took  a  poetic  form. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  Ormiiltcin,  so  called  because 
written  by  a  person  named  Orme.  It  consists  of  a 
very  feeble  history  of  the  events  described  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  oldest 
prose  translation  of  any  Bible  book  into  Old  English 
dates  from  about  1325,  when  two  translations  of  the 
Psalms  appeared  almost  together :  one  by  William 
of  Shoreham,  a  parish  priest  in  Kent ;  the  other  by 
Richard  RoUe.  William  of  Shoreham  wrote  the 
Psalms  verse  by  verse  in  Latin  and  English,  giving 
on  the  whole  a  verbal  and  faithful  translation. 
Richard  RoUe,  called  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Thornton  in  Yorkshire,  to  have 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  returned  home  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  at  once  took  to  a  hermit's  life. 
Subsequently,  he  laboured  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  died  at  Hampole, 
near  Doncaster,  in  1349.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  nun, 
he,  having  first  written  a  Latin  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  afterwards  translated  the  Psalms  themselves 
into  English,  and  supplied  a  commentary  in  the  same 
tongue. 

The  whole  result  of  previous  labours  in  furnishing 
vernacular  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  stands  thus : 
"I.  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  never  during 
this  whole  period  accomplished  in  England,  and  was 
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never  even  apparently  contemplated.  II.  The  Psalter 
was  the  only  book  of  Scripture  which  was  fully  and 
literally  translated  into  all  the  three  languages, — 
Anglo-Saxon,    Anglo-Norman,    and    Old    English. 

III.  In  addition,  several  books  of  Scripture,  especially 
Old  Testament  books,  were  translated  partially  or  in 
select  passages,  e.g.  by  Aelfric,  laying  out  of  view 
poetical  versions  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated  by 
Bede,  which  celebrated  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

IV.  Last  of  all — and  this  fact  is  of  great  importance 
— in  none  of  these  translations  was  it  designed  to  make 
the  Word  of  God  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  to  spread  Scriptural  knowledge  among  them. 
The  only  object  which  was  had  in  view  was  partly  to 
furnish  aid  to  the  clergy,  and  to  render  a  service  to 
the  educated  class."  ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  Biblical  translations  in 
England  when  Wycliffe  undertook  his  great  work. 
His  views  as  to  its  importance  may  be  gathered  from 
some  of  his  writings  about  this  time.  In  his  treatise 
on  the  Truth  and  Meaning  of  Scripture  he  maintains 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  law  for  all  purposes  of 
doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  daily  conduct.  He 
argues,  *'that  a  Christian  man  well  understanding 
it,  may  gather  sufficient  knowledge  during  his  pil- 
grimage upon  earth  ;  that  all  truth  is  contained  in 
Scripture;  that  we  should  admit  of  no  conclusion 
not  approved  there ;  that  there  is  no  court  beside  the 
court  of  heaven  ;  that  though  there  were  a  hundred 
popes,  and  all  the  friars  in  the  world  were  turned  into 

1  Lechler,  Vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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cardinals,  yet  should  we  learn  more  from  the  gospel 
than  we  should  from  all  that  multitude  ;  and  that 
true  sons  will  in  no  wise  go  about  to  infringe  the  will 
and  testament  of  their  Heavenly  Father."  Writing 
afterwards  in  support  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture> 
and  in  defence  of  vernacular  translations  he  says,  ''As 
the  faith  of  the  Church  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  these  are  known  in  an  orthodox  sense,  the 
better.  And  since  secular  men  should  assuredly 
understand  the  faith,  it  should  be  taught  them  in 
whatever  language  is  best  known  to  them.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  the  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  more  clearly 
and  precisely  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  than  they 
may  possibly  be  by  priests,  seeing,  if  one  may  venture 
so  to  speak,  that  many  prelates  are  but  too  ignorant 
of  Scripture,  and  as  the  verbal  instructions  of  priests 
have  many  other  defects,  the  conclusion  is  abundantly 
plain  that  believers  should  ascertain  for  themselves 
the  matters  of  their  faith  by  having  the  Scriptures 
in  a  language  which  they  can  fully  understand.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constant  doctrine  of  Augustine,  the 
Scriptures  contain  the  whole  of  truth,  and  this  trans- 
lation of  them  should  therefore  do  at  least  this  good, 
namely,  placing  bishops  and  priests  above  suspicion 
as  to  the  parts  of  it  which  they  profess  to  explain. 
Other  means  also,  as  prelates,  the  pope,  and  friars, 
may  prove  defective  ;  and  to  provide  against  this, 
Christ  and  His  apostles  evangehzed  the  greater  portion 
of  the  world,  by  making  known  the  Scriptures  in  a 
language  which  was  familiar  to  the  people." 

Impressed  with  such  sentiments  as  those  we  have 
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just  quoted,  our  Reformer  judged  that  he  could  not 
do  a  better  service  to  his  country,  or  to  the  Christian 
Church,  than  by  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Enghsh 
people  in  their  own  tongue.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  began  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  this  work 
about  the  year  1378.  We  obtain  little  information 
from  his  writings  as  to  its  progress  ;  indeed,  they 
contain  few  allusions  to  the  work,  either  while  in  pro- 
gress, or  after  its  completion.  Forshall  and  Madden, 
the  editors  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible,  consider  that  the 
germ  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  a  Commentary 
written  by  him  on  the  Apocalypse.  Others  suppose 
we  may  find  its  beginning  in  single  commentaries  on 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.  Lechler 
again,  and  others  with  him,  date  its  commencement 
to  an  English  translation  of  the  Latin  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  which  was  made  by  Prior  Clement  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  stated  with  certainty  concerning  this  matter. 
The  New  Testament  was  translated  first ;  and  we 
may  assume  it  as  a  fact  that  this  was  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.  As  he  possessed  no  knowledge  of  Greek, 
the  translation  is  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament  was 
begun,  either  while  the  New  was  in  progress,  or  soon 
after  its  completion  ;  not,  it  would  seem,  by  Wycliffe 
himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, — most  probably 
Nicholas  of  Hereford,  who  carried  it  as  far  as  the 
Apocrypha.  From  this  point  it  was  continued  and 
completed  by  another  hand, — probably  Wycliffe's 
own.     This    also   was   rendered    from   the   Vulgate. 
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Whether  any  assistance  was  derived  from  previous 
translations,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  though  it  appears 
likely  that  the  fragmentary  versions  already  in  exis- 
tence would  be  utilised  as  far  as  it  was  thought 
desirable. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation,  although  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  judging  with  certainty  how  much  of 
the  work  was  actually  done  by  Wycliffe  himself,  in 
ascribing  to  him  the  honour  due  to  such  a  glorious 
undertaking  as  that  of  presenting  to  the  English  people 
the  whole  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  The  conception 
was  his  own  ;  he  contributed  chiefly  to  its  execution  ; 
and  its  progress  and  completion  were  due  to  his 
wisdom,  and  perseverance,  and  zeal.  Friends  and 
foes  unite  in  their  testimony  to  this  fact.  John  Huss, 
in  a  tract  written  by  him  in  141 1,  says,  speaking  of 
Wychffe, — "  The  English  say  that  he  translated  the 
whole  Bible  from  Latin  into  English."  In  the  year 
1412,  Arundel,  the  primate  of  England,  and  his  bishops 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Pope  John  XXIII.,  praying 
that  he  would  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  heresy  of  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  ;  and  in 
this  memorial  the  Reformer  is  charged  with  having 
devised  the  plan  of  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  mother-tongue.  Knighton,  writing 
about  sixteen  years  after  W^ycliffe's  death,  distinctly 
says, — "  Master  John  Wycliffe,  by  translating  the 
Gospel  into  English,  has  laid  it  more  open  to  the 
laity,  and  to  women,  who  could  read,  than  it  had 
formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  even 
to  those  of  them  who  had  the  best  understanding. 
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And  in  this  way  the  Gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad,  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  swine,  and  that  which  was  before 
precious  to  both  clergy  and  laity  is  rendered  as  it 
were  the  common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the 
Church  is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  people,  and 
what  was  hitherto  the  principal  gift  of  the  clergy  and 
divines  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the  people." 

As  to  the  character  of  Wycliffe's  translation,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  contained  blemishes.  When  we 
consider  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  Reformer  and  his  friends 
laboured,  the  w^onder  is  that  they  did  their  work  so 
well.  "  The  portion  executed  by  Hereford,  embracing 
the  Old  Testament  books,  had  a  character  of  its  own, 
differing  much  from  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  method  of  translation,  and  in  the 
form  of  its  English  idiom. — Hereford's  translation  is 
excessively  literal,  and  keeps  as  close  as  possible, 
almost  pedantically,  to  the  Latin  expression  and  order 
of  the  Vulgate.  This  makes  the  version  very  often 
stiff  and  awkward,  forced  and  obscure. — The  case  is 
quite  different  with  Wyeliffe  in  the  books  which  he 
translated,  and  above  all  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
ever  keeps  in  view  the  spirit  of  his  mother-tongue  and 
the  requirements  of  English  readers,  so  that  the  trans- 
lation is  so  simple  as  to  be  thoroughly  readable.  Nay 
more,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Wycliffe's  English 
style  in  his  Bible  translation,  compared  with  his  other 
English  writings,  rises  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  per- 
spicuity, beauty,  and  force. — Wycliffe's  translation  of 
the  Bible  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
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English  language  almost  as  much  as  Luther's  trans- 
lation does  in  the  history  of  the  German  tongue."^ 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  Wycliffe  felt 
that  a  revision  was  necessary.  This  was  a  labour  of 
time.  The  man  who  was  chiefly  engaged  in  this 
revision  was  John  Purvey,  who  continued  in  the  work 
until  its  completion  in  1388,  four  years  after  the 
Reformer's  death. 

Wycliffe  did  not  consider  his  labours  ended  with 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  was  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  was  his  great  object  to  have  the  book 
placed  if  possible  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  made 
the  power  of  God  to  their  salvation.  The  multipli- 
cation of  copies  and  their  circulation  now  engaged 
many  hands.  In  several  instances  tables  of  the  Bible 
lectures  for  Sundays  and  holy  days  were  inserted. 
Single  books  of  Scripture  were  also  written  out  and 
circulated.  The  Bible  lectures  were  published  by 
themselves  at  a  cheap  price.  "When  the  work  of 
translating,"  says  Wylie,  in  his  History  of  Protes- 
tantism, "■  was  ended,  the  nearly  as  difficult  work  of 
publishing  began.  In  those  days  there  was  no  printing- 
press  to  multiply  copies  by  the  thousand,  as  in  our 
times ;  and  no  publishing  firm  to  circulate  these 
thousands  over  the  kingdom.  The  author  himself 
had  to  see  to  all  this.  The  methods  of  publishing  a 
bock  in  that  age  were  various.  The  more  common 
way  was  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hall  of  some  convent 
or  in  the  library  of  some  college,  where  all  might 
come  and  read,  and  if  the  book  pleased,  order  a  copy 
i  Lechler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  346,  i\i. 
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to  be  made  for  their  own  use ;  much  as,  at  this  day, 
an  artist  displays  his  picture  in  a  hall  or  gallery, 
where  its  merits  find  admirers,  and  often  purchasers. 
Others  set  up  pulpits  at  cross-ways,  and  places  of 
public  resort,  and  read  portions  of  their  work  in  the 
hearing  of  the  audiences  that  gathered  round  them  ; 
and  those  who  liked  what  they  heard  bought  copies 
for  themselves.  But  Wycliffe  did  not  need  to  have 
recourse  to  these  expedients.  The  interest  taken  in 
the  man  and  in  his  work  enlisted  a  hundred  expert 
hands,  who,  though  they  toiled  to  multiply  copies, 
could  scarcely  supply  the  many  who  were  eager  to 
buy.  Some  ordered  complete  copies  to  be  made  for 
them ;  others  were  content  with  portions  ;  the  same 
copies  served  several  families  in  many  instances  ;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  Wycliffe's  English  Bible  had 
obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and  brought  a  new  life 
into  many  an  English  home." 

"The  reception  of  the  work,"  says  D'Aubigne, 
"  surpassed  Wycliffe's  expectations.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures exercised  a  reviving  influence  over  men's  hearts  ; 
minds  were  enlightened ;  souls  were  converted  ;  the 
voices  of  the  poor  priests  had  done  little  in  comparison 
with  this  voice ;  something  new  had  entered  into 
the  world.  Citizens,  soldiers,  and  the  lower  classes, 
welcomed  this  new  era  with  acclamations  ;  the  high- 
born curiously  examined  the  unknown  book ;  and  even 
Anne  of  Luxemburg,  wife  of  Richard  II.,  having  learnt 
English,  began  to  read  the  Gospels  diligently.  She 
did  more  than  this  ;  she  made  them  known  to  Arundel, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Chancellor,  and  afterwards 
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a  persecutor,  but  who  now,  struck  at  the  sight  of  a 
foreign  lady,  of  a  queen,  humbly  devoting  her  leisure 
to  the  study  of  stich  virtuous  books,  commenced  reading 
them  himself,  and  rebuked  the  prelates  who  neglected 
this  holy  pursuit.  *  You  could  not  meet  two  persons 
on  the  highway,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  '  but 
one  of  them  was  Wycliffe's  disciple.' "^ 

^  History  of  the  Refortnation,  \o\.  v. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Wijcliffi^  as  a  Gliristiaii,  Theologian^  and 
Uctaxvaew 

THERE  is  a  moral  and  religious  experience  common 
to  the  children  of  God.  All  being  the  partakers 
of  a  Divine  life,  this  life  has  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment. In  some,  it  may  be  more  rapid  and  marked 
than  in  others  ;  but  in  all,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will 
in  due  season  be  manifest.  Now,  just  as  the  fruit  will 
correspond  with  the  tree,  or  the  stream  with  the 
fountain,  so  the  outward  character  will  mark  the 
inward  spiritual  condition.  It  will  indicate  not  only 
the  reality  of  that  great  spiritual  change  which  is  in- 
volved in  regeneration,  and  in  which  all  things  become 
new,  but  also  the  depth  and  the  power  of  the  religious 
life.  The  life  of  God  cannot  be  daily  flowing  into 
the  soul,  and  yet  there  be  no  out-coming  of  this 
higher  vitality.  It  will  seek  expression  and  find 
embodiment. 

Judging  from  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  de- 
votion which  marked  his  riper  years — from  the  cha- 
racter of  his  faith,  which  so  emphatically  determined 
the  character  of  his  devotion — from  his  attachment  to 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  as  excluding  all  human  merit 
from  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification — from  his 
refined  enjoyment  of  the  consolations  and  nleasures 
of  religion — and    from    the   practical    and    uplifting 
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tendency  of  his  ministry — we  must  conclude  that 
WycHffe  was  at  this  time  the  subject  of  an  advanced 
religious  life.  He  could  not  spend  so  much  time  as 
he  did  in  the  culture  of  his  own  spirit,  and  in  com- 
munion with  God,  without  becoming  a  holier  man. 
He  grew  in  grace  as  well  as  in  knowledge.  We  say 
not  that  he  had  attained,  or  was  now  perfect.  The 
infirmities  of  our  common  humanity  still  attached  to 
him.  His  feelings  were  not  so  subdued  and  softened 
— his  temper  was  nol:  so  chastened — his  charity  was 
not  so  Christ-like,  as  could  have  been  desired.  But 
still  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  God. 

The  same  progression  which  marked  his  Christian 
experience  marked  also  his  career  as  a  theologian 
and  a  reformer.  There  were  growth  and  development. 
Gradually  he  shook  himself  free  from  the  fetters  which 
bound  him,  and  entered  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  His  writings  and  his  whole  course  of  public 
conduct  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  this.  In  his 
Trialogus,  speaking  of  certain  metaphysical  views  he 
had  once  held,  he  says  that  at  the  time  he  held  them 
he  was  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  had  stam- 
mered out  many  things  which  he  was  unable  clearly 
to  make  good.  In  another  of  his  writings,  still  in 
manuscript,  there  occurs,  in  connexion  with  some 
remarks  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  this  pas- 
sage :  "  Other  statements  which  at  one  time  appeared 
strange  to  me,  now  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and 
true,  and  I  defend  them  ;  for  when  I  was  a  child  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  faith,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood   as   a  child  ;   but   when,   in    God's   strength,  I 
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became  a  man,  I  put  a\vay,  by  His  grace,  childish 
thoughts.'' 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  in  his  earlier  years,  he  remarks,  "At  last 
the  Lord,  by  the  power  of  His  grace,  opened  my 
mind  to  understand  the  Scriptures."  His  sermons 
and  his  writings  testify  to  his  advancing  maturity  in 
Divine  knowledge.  They  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  on  many  subjects — some  of  them  being  of  the 
highest  importance — the  conclusions  of  his  later  years 
widely  differed  from  the  views  to  which  he  gave  utter- 
ance when  he  first  entered  on  his  public  work.  At 
no  period  of  his  life,  however,  did  he  attempt  to  pre- 
sent his  theological  views  in  a  systematic  form.  He 
uttered  the  truth  of  God  as  he  found  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  the  way  in  which  he  understood 
it  at  the  time ;  and  just  as  there  is  the  absence  of  all 
formal  method  in  the  Bible,  so  there  is  the  absence 
of  all  formal  method  in  his  teaching. 

He  maintains  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God, — 
His  will  and  testament,  which  cannot  be  broken,  and 
must  be  obeyed.  It  contains  exactly  that  which  was 
needed,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  salvation.  In 
ipeaking  of  the  universal  adaptation  of  the  gospel,  he 
says  :  "  If  Christ  had  gone  more  into  detail  even  in 
the  least,  the  rule  of  His  religion  would  have  become 
to  a  certain  extent  imperfect ;  but  as  it  now  stands, 
whether  layman  or  cleric,  married  man  or  monk, 
servant  or  master,  a  man  may  live  in  every  position 
of  life  in  one  and  the  same  service  under  Christ's  rule. 
The   evangelical   law,  moreover,  contains  no  special 
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ceremonies  whereby  the  universal  observance  of  it 
would  have  been  made  impossible  ;  and  therefore  the 
Christian  rule  and  religion,  according  to  the  form  of 
it  handed  down  to  us  in  the  gospel,  is  of  all  religions 
the  most  perfect,  and  the  only  one  which  is  in  and 
by  itself  good." 

Upon  this  view  of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  its  adaptation  to  all  classes,  he  grounds  the  ex- 
hortations which  we  find  in  his  Short  Ktcle  of  Life : 
"  If  thou  art  a  priest,  or  one  having  the  charge  of 
souls,  live  holily,  surpassing  other  men  in  holy 
prayer,  desire,  and  thinking,  in  holy  speaking,  coun- 
selling, and  true  teaching.  Let  God's  commands, 
His  gospel,  and  virtues,  be  ever  in  thy  mouth ;  and 
ever  despise  sin  to  draw  men  therefrom.  Let  thy 
deeds  be  so  rightful  that  no  man  shall  blame  them  with 
reason,  but  that  thy  open  deeds  be  a  true  book  to  all 
subjects  and  unlearned  men  to  serve  God  and  do  His 
commands  thereby.  If  thou  art  a  lord  or  master, 
having  authority  over  others,  look  thou  labour  right 
for  life  in  thine  own  person,  both  in  respect  to  God 
and  man,  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
doing  the  works  of  mercy.  Govern  well  thy  wife,  thy 
children,  and  thy  household  attendants  in  God's  law, 
and  suffer  no  sin  among  them,  neither  in  word  nor  in 
deed,  that  they  may  be  examples  of  holiness  and 
righteousness  to  all  others. — Govern  well  thy  tenants, 
and  maintain  them  in  right  and  reason,  and  be 
merciful  to  them  in  their  rents  and  worldly  payments, 
and  suffer  not  thine  officers  to  do  them  wrong,  nor  be 
extortionate    to    them. —  Love,   reward,    praise,   and 
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cherish  the  true  and  virtuous  of  life,  more  than  if 
those  sought  only  thine  own  profit. — Reverence  and 
maintain  truly,  according  to  thy  skill  and  might,  God's 
law  and  the  true  preachers  thereof,  and  God's  ser- 
vants who  teach  Christ's  gospel  and  His  life,  and 
warn  the  people  of  their  great  sins,  and  of  false  pro- 
phets and  hypocrites,  that  deceive  Christian  men  in 
faith,  virtuous  life,  and  worldly  goods. — If  thou  art 
a  labourer,  live  in  meekness,  and  truly  and  willingly 
do  thy  labour,  that  thy  lord  or  thy  master,  if  he  be 
a  heathen  man,  by  thy  meekness,  willing  and  true 
service,  may  not  have  to  grudge  against  thee,  nor 
slander  thy  God,  nor  thy  Christian  profession. — God 
that  putteth  thee  in  such  service  knoweth  what  state 
is  best  for  thee,  and  will  reward  thee  more  than  all 
earthly  lords,  if  thou  dost  it  truly  and  willingly  for 
His  ordinance.  In  all  things  beware  of  grudging 
against  God  and  His  visitation  ;  beware  of  wrath,  of 
cursing,  of  speaking  evil,  of  banning  or  execrating 
man  or  beast ;  and  ever  keep  patience,  meekness,  and 
charity,  both  to  God  and  man." 

From  the  Divine  origin  and  absolute  authority  of 
Scripture,  Wyclifife  argues  its  infallibility  and  suffici- 
ency. Nothing  is  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
it,  still  less  above  it.  The  man  who  enforces  and 
practises  a  mixture  of  God's  truth  and  human  tradi- 
tions, he  calls  viixtini-theologtis,  a  medley  divine.  This 
devotion  to  the  Bible,  and  maintenance  of  its  suffici- 
ency as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  was  one  of 
Wycliffe's  foundation  truths, — it  was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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and  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  evangelical 
Protestantism  of  our  own  day. 

Not  only  is  Scripture  all-sufficient  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
but  the  very  existence  of  a  revelation  from  God  is  an 
appeal  to  the  individual  judgment  and  conscience. 
If  otherwise,  whence  did  the  Church  receive  her  in- 
terpretation }  It  must  either  have  been  by  inspiration 
or  by  the  solution  of  her  own  acknowledged  doctors 
and  teachers.  If  by  inspiration,  then  it  is  a  part  of 
the  revelation  itself, — something  superadded,  and 
communicating  additional  information.  If  by  the 
solution  of  learned  and  holy  men,  then  their  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  the  result  of  private  thought  and  devout  study. 
And  if  they  could,  as  finite  and  erring  men,  reach 
conclusions  which  it  is  right  and  safe  for  the  Church 
to  accept,  w^hy  may  not  other  men,  and  every  man, 
reach  conclusions  equally  safe  }  Before  we  can  give 
up  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  we  can  at  the 
same  moment  transfer  the  burden  of  accountability 
from  ourselves  to  the  conscience  of  another — that  he 
will  take  our  place  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  subject 
himself  to  all  the  consequences  incident  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  being  at  last  found  in  fatal  error. 

Our  Reformer  recognised  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  man  to  use  the  Bible  for  himself.  In  his  treatise 
concerning  the  Truth  of  Scnptnre,  he  says  :  "  Holy 
Scripture  is  the  faultless,  most  true,  most  perfect,  and 
most  holy  law  of  God,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  learn  to  know,  to  defend,  and  to  observe,  inasmuch 
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as  they  are  bound  to  serve  the  Lord  in  accordance 
with  it."  In  his  tract  entitled  The  Wicket,  he  says  : 
"  If  God's  Word  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and  every 
word  of  God  is  the  life  of  the  human  soul,  how  may 
any  Antichrist,  for  dread  of  God,  take  it  away  from 
us  that  be  Christian  men,  and  thus  to  suffer  the 
people  to  die  for  hunger?"  It  was  the  importance 
which  he  thus  attached  to  the  Bible,  and  the  fidelity 
and  fulness  with  which  he  taught  its  great  truths,  that 
procured  for  him  the  honourable  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  friends  and  followers,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  of  Doctor  Evangelicus.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  astounding.  By  diligent 
reading,  and  patient,  prayerful  study,  he  became 
familiar  with  it  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the 
end  of  Revelation.  We  find  its  texts  largely  scattered 
through  many  of  his  writings  ;  not  bare  quotations, 
but  passages  explained  and  applied. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  "his  Bible  knowledge 
is  almost  more  remarkable  in  cases  when  it  is  not  his 
object  to  quote  Scripture,  but  when,  notwithstanding, 
the  whole  life  and  movement  of  what  he  writes  is  in 
Scripture  thought  and  phrase."  Wycliffe  had  drunk 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  inspiration.  Not  more  re- 
freshing to  the  traveller  across  the  desert  could  be  a 
stream  of  living  water,  than  were  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  to  our  reformer.  With  a  soul  morally  free  and 
pure,  he  had  a  growing  capacity  for  higher  knowledge 
and  more  heavenly  training.  Susceptible  of  the  fuller 
and  more  perfect  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  he  moved 
along  the  path  of  truth  with  a  calm  and  persevering 
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progress.  He  was  taught  of  God ;  and  as  his  Divine 
education  advanced,  his  desire  to  communicate  what 
he  had  learned  and  received  became  stronger  and 
still  more  intense.  Other  men  may  have  been  as 
fully  enlightened  and  as  well  instructed  in  ''  the  deep 
things  of  God,"  but  they  occupied  not  the  same 
position,  nor  could  they  have  commanded  the  same 
attention.  He  was  a  Divinely  chosen  organ,  through 
which  God  spoke  to  man  in  an  age  of  deep  spiritual 
torpor  and  death. 

WycUffe  held  and  taught  that  man  was  fallen 
through  Adam's  transgression  ;  and  that  by  his  ov/n 
righteousness  he  could  neither  merit  the  Divine 
favour  nor  obtain  forgiveness.  His  views  of  sin,  and 
forgiveness,  and  salvation,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  homilies.  The  following  sentences  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  his  teaching  on  these  points  : — "  There 
is  no  sin  done  but  what  is  against  God  ;  and  the 
greater  the  Lord  is  against  whom  the  sin  is  done — 
the  greater  always  is  the  sin.  We  hold  it  as  a  part 
of  our  faith,  that  as  our  first  parents  had  sinned,  there 
must  be  atonement  made  for  sin,  according  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  For  as  God  is  merciful,  so  He 
is  full  of  righteousness.  But  except  He  keep  His 
righteousness  in  this  point,  how  may  He  judge  all 
the  world .?  It  is  to  speak  lightly  to  say  that  God 
might,  of  His  mere  power,  forgive  this  sin,  without 
the  atonement  which  was  made  for  it,  since  the  justice 
of  God  would  not  suffer  this,  but  requires  that  every 
trespass  be  punished,  either  in  earth  or  in  hell.  God 
may  not  accept  a   person,   to   forgive   him  his   sin, 
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without  an  atonement,  else  He  must  give  free  licence 
to  sin,  both  in  angels  and  men,  and  then  sin  were  no 
sin,  and  our  God  were  no  God.  As  man's  nature 
trespassed,  so  must  man's  nature  render  atonement. 
An  angel,  therefore,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  make 
atonement  for  man,  for  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  it, 
nor  was  his  the  nature  that  here  sinned.  The  person 
to  make  the  atonement  must  be  God  and  man  ;  for 
then  the  worthiness  of  this  person's  deeds  were  even 
with  the  unworthiness  of  the  sin.  Yet  the  passion  of 
Christ  was  the  most  voluntary  passion  that  ever  was 
suffered.  He  came  to  His  suffering  in  a  way  to  show 
His  free  will.  In  Christ's  passion  were  all  things 
which  could  make  it  the  more  meritorious.  We  should 
believe  that  Christ  suffered  not,  in  any  measure,  but 
for  some  certain  reason  ;  for  He  is  both  God  and  man, 
who  made  all  things  in  their  number,  and  so  would 
frame  His  passion  to  ansv/erto  the  greatness  of  man's 
sin.  Follow  we,  then,  after  Him,  in  His  blessed 
passion,  and  keep  we  ourselves  from  sin  hereafter, 
and  gather  we  a  devout  mind  from  Him." 

He  often  and  largely  dwells  on  the  dignity  of 
Christ's  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  grandeur 
of  His  work  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  He  sets  Him  forth  as  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  and  insists  on  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice  on 
the  cross,  and  the  free  justification  of  the  sinner 
through  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  In  a  Passion  Sermon, 
he  remarks  that  Christ  is  saying  every  day  in  our 
hearts,  '*  This  I  suffered  for  thee,  and  what  dost  thou 
suffer  for  Me  t "     As  an  illustration  of  the  faith  which 
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saves  the  sinner,  he  employs  in  one  place  the  incident 
of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness:  "  As  a  right- 
looking  on  the  adder  of  brass  saved  the  people  from 
the  venom  of  serpents,  so  a  right-looking  by  full 
belief  on  Christ  saveth  His  people.  Christ  died  not 
for  His  own  sins,  as  thieves  do  for  theirs  ;  but  as  our 
Brother,  who  Himself  might  not  sin,  He  died  for  the 
sins  that  others  had  done,"  The  faith  which  saves  is, 
he  maintains,  the  result  of  the  gracious  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  it  is  wrought  in  the 
believer's  heart ;  and  it  is  a  faith  which  not  only 
justifies  from  condemnation,  but  also  leads  to  holiness 
of  life. 

The  Reformer,  in  his  teaching,  always  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  Christian  virtue.  He  maintained 
that  justification  is  always  accompanied  by  sanctifica- 
tion ;  that  there  is  an  eternal  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice ;  that  whomsoever  the  Spirit  quickens 
He  purifies,  whom  He  enlightens  He  transforms  ;  that 
the  Spirit  is  the  first  and  producing  cause  of  all  those 
holy  affections  and  higher  graces  which  enter  into  and 
complete  the  character  of  the  Christian.  However 
far  he  carried  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  it  is  clear 
that  he  held  them  in  righteousness  of  life.  He  says  : 
"Let  us  then  deny  ourselves  in  whatever  we  have 
made  ourselves  by  sin ;  and  such  as  we  are  made  by 
grace,  let  us  continue.  If  a  proud  man  be  converted 
to  Christ,  and  is  made  humble,  he  hath  denied  him- 
self. If  a  covetous  man  ceaseth  to  covet,  and  giveth 
of  his  own  to  relieve  the  needy,  he  hath  denied  him- 
self.    If  an  impure  man  changeth  his  life,  and   be- 
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conieth  chaste,  he  hath  denied  himself.  He  who 
withstandeth  and  forsaketh  the  unreasonable  will  of 
the  flesh  denieth  himself.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  taken 
when  we  shrink  not  from  contempt  for  the  love  of  the 
truth  ;  when  man  is  crucified  unto  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  him,  and  he  setteth  its  joy  at 
nought.  It  is  not  enough  to  bear  the  cross  of  a 
painful  life,  except  we  follow  Christ  in  His  virtues, 
in  meekness,  love,  and  heavenly  desire.  .  .  .  What  is 
turning  to  God  ?  Nothing  but  turning  from  the 
world,  from  sin,  and  from  the  fiend.  What  is  turning 
from  God,  but  turning  to  the  changing  things  of  this 
world,  to  delight  in  the  creatures,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  works  of  the  fiend  ?  To  be  turned  from  the 
world  is  to  set  at  nought  its  joys,  and  to  suffer  meekly 
all  bitterness,  slanders,  and  deceits,  for  the  love  of 
Christ ;  to  leave  all  occupations  unlawful  and  un- 
profitable to  the  soul,  so  that  man's  will  and  thought 
become  dead  to  the  things  which  the  world  loveth 
and  worshippeth." 

Christ  is  held  up  as  our  great  Exemplar ;  and  we 
are  taught  that  the  nearer  the  life  of  the  Christian 
comes  to  Christ,  the  richer  it  is  in  goodness.  Christ 
is  shown  to  be  the  supreme  object  of  the  believer's 
love, — the  chief  source  and  fountain  of  his  joy.  An 
extract  or  two  from  The  Love  of  Jesus  reveals  the 
inmost  life  and  experience  of  Wycliffe  himself,  and 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  teaching  on  experimental 
religion.  It  is  the  language  of  a  soul  which  can  find 
no  object  but  Him  in  whom  it  hath  pleased  the 
Father   that   all   fulness  should  dwell,   on  which  its 
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desires  and  affections  can  rest  :  '^  O  Thou  ever- 
lasting Love !  inflame  my  mind  to  love  God,  that  it 
burn  not  but  to  His  callings.  O  good  Jesus !  who 
shall  give  to  me  that  I  feel  Thee.  Thou  must  now 
be  felt,  and  not  seen.  Enter  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  soul ;  come  into  mine  heart,  and  full  fill  it  with 
Thy  most  clear  sweetness  ;  make  my  mind  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  fervent  wine  of  Thy  sweet  love,  that  I, 
forgetting  all  evils,  and  all  vain  visions,  and  scornful 
imaginations,  Thee  only  embracing,  joying  I  may 
rejoice  in  my  Lord  Jesus. 

"  Thou  most  sweet  Lord,  from  henceforward  pass  not 
from  me !  Dwell  with  me  in  Thy  sweetness  ! — for 
only  Thy  presence  is  to  me  solace  or  comfort,  and  only 
Thy  absence  leaves  me  sorrowful.  O  Thou  Holy  Ghost, 
who  inspirest  where  Thou  wilt,  come  into  me,  draw  me 
to  Thee,  that  I  despise  and  set  at  nought  in  my  heart 
all  things  of  this  world.  Inflame  my  heart  with  Thy 
love,  which  shall  without  end  burn  upon  Thine  altar. 

"  There  are  three  degrees  of  Christ's  love,  in  which 
those  that  are  chosen  to  God's  love  go  from  one  to 
another.  The  first  is  called  instipei-able,  the  second 
is  inseparable,  the  third  is  called  singular.  Love  is 
insuperable,  when  it  cannot  be  overcome  with  any 
other  affection  cr  love,  or  trial  or  temptation  ;  when 
it  gladly  casts  down  all  other  hindrances,  and  all 
temptations,  and  quenches  fleshly  desires.  And 
blessed  is  the  soul  that  is  in  this  state  ;  every  labour 
is  light  to  him  that  loveth  truly,  neither  can  any  man 
better  overcome  travail  than  by  love. 

"Love    is    inseparable,   when   man's    mind    is    in- 
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flamed  with  great  love,  and  cleaves  to  Christ  by 
inseparable  thought ;  not  suffering  Christ  to  be  any 
moment  out  of  his  mind,  but  as  though  he  were  bound 
in  the  heart,  Him  he  thinketh  upon,  to  Him  with 
great  earnestness  he  draweth  his  spirit.  Therefore, 
when  the  love  of  Christ  so  groweth  in  the  heart  of 
the  lover  of  God,  and  the  despiser  of  the  world,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  overcome  of  any  other  affection 
or  love,  then  it  is  said  to  be  high.  When  man 
cleaveth  to  Christ  undepartingly,  thinking  upon  Him, 
forgetting  Him  for  no  other  occasion,  then  man's 
love  is  said  to  be  inseparable  and  everlasting.  And 
what  love  can  be  more  or  greater  than  this  } 

"The  third  degree  of  Love  is  singular.  If  thou 
seekest  or  receivest  any  other  comfort  than  of  thy 
God,  even  though  thou  lovest  highly,  thou  lovest  not 
singularly.  This  degree  is  highest  and  most  won- 
derful to  attain,  for  it  hath  no  peer.  Singular  love  is, 
when  all  solace  and  comfort  is  closed  out  of  the  heart 
but  the  love  of  Jesus  alone.  Other  delight  or  other 
joy  pleaseth  not ;  for  the  sweetness  of  Him  is  so 
comforting  and  lasting — His  love  is  so  burning  and 
gladdening,  that  he  who  is  in  this  degree  may  well 
feel  the  fire  of  love  burning  in  his  soul.  That  fire  is 
so  pleasant  that  no  man  can  tell  it  but  he  that  feeleth 
it,  and  not  fully  he.  Then  the  soul  is  Jesus  loving, 
on  Jesus  thinking,  and  Jesus  desiring,  only  burning 
in  coveting  of  Him,  singing  in  Him,  resting  on  Him. 
He  that  most  withdraws  his  love  from  the  world,  and 
from  unreasonable  lusts,  shall  be  most  able,  and  most 
speedily  increase  in  these  degrees  of  love.      Those 
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that  have  liking  in  any  other  thing  than  in  Jesus,  and 
in  the  sweetness  of  His  law,  come  not  to  this  degree 
of  love.  In  the  first  degree  are  some,  in  the  second 
but  few,  in  the  third  scarcely  any.  For  the  higher 
the  living  is,  and  the  more  it  profits,  the  fewer  lovers 
it  hath,  and  the  fewer  followers." 

We  find  a  similar  growth  in  Wycliffe's  teaching 
concerning  Christian  worship  and  ordinances,  to  that 
which  marks  his  doctrinal  instruction.  In  his  earlier 
5'ears,  he  held  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  was  to  her 
worshippers  a  mediatrix  full  of  mercy ;  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  that,  "  There  is  no  sex  or  age,  no 
rank  or  position  of  any  one  in  the  whole  human  race, 
which  has  no  need  to  call  for  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Virgin."  Such  statements  are  altogether  wanting  in 
his  later  ministry.  In  his  DeDominio  Civili,  he  holds 
that  by  virtue  of  the  consecration,  bread  and  wine 
are  "  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  now  only  the  sensible  properties  of  bread  and 
wine  are  present, — the  accidents  without  the  sub- 
stance or  their  underlying  basis  ;"  but  in  the  petition 
which  he  presented  to  Parliament,  in  November,  1382, 
he  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Sacrament,  and  prays  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist may  be  openly  taught  in  all  the  churches,  as 
Christ  and  His  apostles  had  left  it.  While  admitting 
that  images  may  be  helpful  to  a  devout  mind,  he 
condemns  the  extreme  sensuousness  of  the  prevailing 
worship,  and  exclaims,  "  Would  that  so  many  cere- 
monies and  symbols  were  not  multiplied  in  our 
Church;"  and  he  declares,  that  it  behoves  m.en  to  be 
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on  their  guard  ''  against  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
image,  instead  of  the  Divine  Being  imaged.''  Pil- 
grimages and  relics  became  in  his  estimation,  in  after 
years,  not  only  useless,  but  even  injurious ;  and  he 
affirms  that  Christian  people  would  do  better  to  stay 
at  home,  and  keep  God's  commandments  in  private, 
than  to  make  pilgrimages  and  bring  gifts  to  the 
thresholds  of  the  saints. 

As  to  Church  constitution  and  government,  Wycli ffe 
discarded  the  dogma  that  the  clergy  alone  constituted 
the  Church.  The  Church,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  the 
entire  body  of  believers.  Here  are  his  words  :  "  When 
men  speak  of  Holy  Church,  anon  they  understand 
prelates  and  priests,  with  monks  and  canons  and  friars, 
and  all  men  who  have  tonsures,  though  they  live  ac- 
cursedly and  never  so  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
But  they  call  not  the  seculars  men  of  Holy  Church, 
though  they  live  never  so  truly,  according  to  God's 
law,  and  die  in  perfect  charity.  Nevertheless,  all  who 
shall  be  saved  in  the  bliss  of  heaven  are  members  of 
Holy  Church,  and  no  more.  Christian  men  taught  in 
God's  law,  call  Holy  Church  the  congregation  of  just 
men,  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  shed  His  blood  ;  and  not 
mere  stones  and  timber,  and  earthly  dross,  which  the 
clerks  of  Antichrist  magnify  more  than  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  and  tlie  souls  of  men." 

The  supremacy  of  the  pope  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  the  key-stone  in  the  great  extended  arch  of  the 
papacy.  To  aim  a  blow  at  this  supremacy  was  one 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  WycHffe's  life,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he   devoted    his   most  strenuous 
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efforts.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  either  un- 
warranted or  premature  in  adopting  his  line  of  action. 
The  Church  had  raised  herself  above  all  law.  The 
hierarchy  claimed  universal  empire  and  universal 
possession.  The  priest  of  Rome  was  held  to  be  "  the 
master  of  the  emperor, — the  fellow  of  God, — the 
Deity  on  earth  ! "  The  papal  schism  which  presented 
Urban  and  his  followers  in  conflict  with  Clement  and 
his  followers  fully  opened  the  Reformer's  eyes. 

"  All  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy  hitherto  cen- 
sured and  opposed  by  Wycliffe  were  now  seen  by 
him  for  the  first  time,  in  the  light  of  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  of  the  widest  extent  and  immeasurably 
deep,  for  which  he  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
name  than  Antichristianism.  The  systematic  spolia- 
tion of  the  national  churches,  the  haughty  pride,  the 
worldly  character  of  the  papal  government,  the  claims 
to  hierarchical  domination  over  the  whole  world,  all 
these  features  of  the  degenerate  papacy  were  attacked 
by  Wycliffe  after  this  date  as  well  as  before  ;  but 
were  now  for  the  first  time  seen  by  him  in  their  con- 
nexion with  what  was  the  worst  feature  of  all,  with  an 
assumption  of  Divine  attributes  and  rights  which 
seemed  to  him  to  stamp  the  pope  as  the  Antichrist. — 
*  But  now,*  he  remarks,  *  it  is  nothing  else  but  blas- 
phemy when  the  pope  puts  forward  claims  to  Divine 
rights  and  Divine  honours,  and  almost  raises  himself 
above  Christ,  whose  position  upon  earth  he  pretends  to 
represent.'  No  wonder  that  Wycliffe,  when  he  once  went 
so  far  as  this,  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  thought 
that  the  papal  oflEice  itself  is  of  the  wicked  one."^ 
^  Lechler,  Vol.   11.,  pp.   137,   13S. 
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The  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  came  under  the  Reformer's  censure.  In 
his  Trialogus  he  says  :  "  From  the  faith  of  the  Scrip- 
tures it  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  that  there  should 
be  presbyters  and  deacons  holding  that  state  and  office 
which  Christ  has  imposed  on  them,  since  it  appears 
certain  that  these  degrees  and  orders  have  their  origin 
in  the  pride  of  Caesar."  He  observes  again, — "  I 
boldly  assert  one  thing,  namely,  that  in  the  primitive 
Church,  or  in  the  time  of  Paul,  two  orders  of  the  clergy 
were  sufficient,  that  is,  a  priest  and  a  deacon.  In  like 
manner,  I  affirm  that  in  the  time  of  Paul,  the  pres- 
byter and  bishop  were  names  of  the  same  office." 

The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  came  under  his  con- 
demnation. In  his  treatise  concerning  Wedded  Men 
and  Wives,  he  declares  that  neither  Christ  nor  His 
apostles  have  forbidden  the  marriage  of  priests  ;  they 
have  rather  approved  it.  He  points  not  only  to  the 
usage  of  the  primitive  Church  to  consecrate  married 
men  as  bishops,  but  also  to  the  still  existing  practice 
of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the  Greek  Church. 
He  shows  the  many  evils  to  which  celibacy  leads,  and 
maintains  that  in  all  cases  it  is  better  for  a  priest  to 
live  as  a  married  man.  While  he  never  allows  him- 
self to  be  shaken  in  his  conviction  that  the  pastoral 
office,  more  than  any  other,  when  rightly  exercised, 
is  the  most  useful,  and  for  the  Church  the  only  in- 
dispensable office,  at  the  same  time,  his  denunciation 
of  the  thorough  worldliness  of  those  pastors  who 
neglected  the  service  of  God  for  hunting,  feasting, 
and  boon  companionship  are  very  strong. 
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It  is  evident  from  all  Wycliffe's  teaching,  and  from 
the  entire  course  of  his  life,  that  he  felt  the  need,  and 
had  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  general  reformation  of 
the  Church.  He  was  so  impressed  with  its  corruptions, 
and  the  vices  of  society  in  general,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  devote  himself  to  this  work.  In  one  of 
his  writings  he  declares  that  he  had  formed  the  design 
to  lead  back  the  Church  to  the  institutions  of  Christ, 
and  in  pure  conformity  to  His  Word.  Difficulties  and 
dangers  crowded  upon  his  path,  but  nothing  intimi- 
dated by  the  one,  he  never  grew  pale  in  the  presence 
of  the  other.  He  was  braced  for  action,  and  with  his 
soul  all  on  fire,  he  challenged  every  opposing  force. 
Conscious  of  his  intellectual  might,  and  with  the 
shield  of  faith  over  him,  he  was  prepared  to  grapple 
with  the  sturdiest  and  strongest  of  the  enemy.  His 
language  often  sounds  like  the  trumpet-call  of  a 
leader,  who  is  collecting  a  party  and  leading  them  in 
closed  ranks  into  the  battle.  He  was  not  moved  by 
vain  ambition,  or  by  enmity  to  any  class  of  his  fellow- 
men.  "  It  was  from  glowing  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God,  sincere  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  upright  con- 
scientiousness before  God,  and  heartfelt  longing  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  he  put 
forth  all  his  energetic  and  indefatigable  labours,  for 
the  carrying  back  of  the  Church  to  her  original  purity 
and  freedom,  as  she  had  flourished  in  the  primitive 
Christian  age.  He  grew  himself  with  the  holy  aims 
which  he  pursued ;  his  personal  character  was  exalted 
by  the  cause  which  he  served ;  and  the  cause  which 
he  served  was  never  the  truth  as  mere  knowledge,  but 
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the  truth  as  a  power  unto  godliness."  He  could  say 
in  all  sincerity,  in  one  of  his  Saints'  Days  Sermons : 
'•'  Let  God  be  my  witness,  that  before  everything  I 
have  God's  glory  in  my  eye,  and  the  good  of  the 
Church,  which  springs  out  of  reverence  for  Holy 
Scripture  and  following  the  law  of  Christ." 

In  this  enterprise,  he  seems  to  have  some  fore- 
shadowing of  martyrdom.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  called  to  make  any  costly  sacrifice.  The  priva- 
tions and  the  sufferings  of  many  of  his  followers  far 
exceeded  his  own.  With  the  increase  of  the  Lollards, 
as  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  were  styled,  the 
hierarchy  called  aloud  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
Penal  statutes  were  enacted,  and  such  as  refused  to 
abjure  their  heretical  opinions  were  held  obnoxious 
to  the  secular  power.  Fines,  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, and  death  followed.  But  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  true  heroism.  The  intrepidity,  the  courage, 
the  invincible  firmness  of  her  suffering  children,  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  all  ages. 
These  noble  attributes  triumphantly  came  out  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  those  despised  Lollards. 
Many  of  them  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
— endured  with  the  meekness  of  Christ — in  the  very 
depth  of  their  affliction  committed  themselves  in  the 
confidence  of  faith  unto  Him  that  judgeth  righteously, 
and  for  the  truth's  sake  loved  not  their  lives  even 
unto  death.  While  the  fire  of  persecution  was 
scorching  and  consuming  his  followers,  Wycliffe 
escaped   unhurt.     Its    lambent   flame   played   about 
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him,  but  scarcely  touched  him.  He  was  Divinely 
protected  and  spared.  Still  he  was  ready  for  mar- 
tyrdom, and  was  not  sure  how  soon  it  might  be  his 
lot.  His  trust,  however,  was  in  God  ;  to  Him  he 
looked  for  strength,  and  through  Him  he  expected 
the  victory.  Hence  he  exclaims, — "  Oh  that  God 
would  give  me  a  docile  heart,  persevering  stedfastness, 
and  love  to  Christ,  to  His  Church,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  devil  who  are  butchering  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  I  might  out  of  pure  love  encounter  and 
lay  hold  of  them.  What  a  glorious  cause  for  me  to 
give  up  the  present  miserable  life  for !  For  this  same 
was  the  cause  of  the  martyr-death  of  Christ." 

As  to  the  character  of  Wycliffe's  reformation  efforts, 
"it  does  not  admit  of  being  defined  in  simple  and 
few  words,  and  for  this  reason,  that  his  reforma- 
tion ideas  passed  through  different  transmutations 
and  developments,  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  his 
whole  personality.  WycHffe,  indeed,  from  the  time 
when,  in  mature  age,  he  entered  upon  public  life  and 
drew  attention  upon  himself,  down  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  was  always  inspired  by  the  reformation al 
spirit.  That  the  Church  as  she  then  stood  was  suf- 
fering under  evil  conditions ;  that  she  stood  in  indis- 
pensable need  of  renovation  and  reform,  this  was  and 
ever  remained  his  firm  conviction  ;  and  for  this  object 
he  at  all  times  continued  to  do  what  he  could.  But 
what  the  worst  of  these  conditions  were,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  remedied — on  these  points  he  thought 
differently  at  a  later  period  from  what  he  did  in  his 
earlier  life.     In    middle  life  his  reformational  views 
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bore  an  entirely  ecclesiastico-political  complexion  ; 
in  the  last  six  years  of  his  course,  from  1378,  the 
political  points  of  view  retreated  more  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  religious  motives  came  to  the  front."  ^ 
On  Wycliffe's  place  as  a  Church  reformer,  his 
biographer  adds, — "■  In  the  collective  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Wycliffe  marks  an  epoch  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  the  earliest  perso7ial  embodi- 
meiit  of  the  evangelical  reformer.  Before  him,  it  is 
true,  many  ideas  of  reform,  and  many  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  it,  crop  up  here  and  there,  which  even  led 
to  conflicts  of  opinion  and  collisions  of  parties,  and 
gathered  themselves  up  in  the  formation  of  whole 
reformed  societies.  But  Wycliffe  is  the  first  im- 
portant personality  in  history  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  work  of  Church  reform  v/ith  the  entire  thought- 
power  of  a  master  mind,  and  with  the  full  force  of 
will  and  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  a  man  in  Christ.  To 
that  work  he  devoted  the  labours  of  a  life,  in  obedience 
to  the  earnest  pressure  of  conscience,  and  in  confident 
trust  that  his  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  labours 
of  evangelical  men  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
opposed  and  persecuted  and  driven  back.  Neverthe- 
less, he  consoled  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the 
ultimate  issue  would  be  a  renovation  of  the  Church 
upon  the  apostolic  model.  It  was  only  after  Wycliffe 
that  other  living  embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  Church 
reform,  a  Huss,  a  Savonarola,  and  others,  appeared 
upon  the  field, — a  succession  which  issued  at  length 
in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

1  Lechler,  Vol,  11.,  p.   313. 
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As  if  clothed  with  the  light  and  armour  of  heaven, 
our  Reformer  took  his  ground  and  proclaimed  eternal 
war  with  error  and  sin  in  all  their  forms.     He  had  to 
do  not  so  much  with  the  world  as  with  the  Church. 
The  evils  which  he  dreaded  were  not  from  without, 
but   from   within.      It   was   not   so   much   w^ith   the 
avowed  infidel  as  with  the  professed  believer,  he  had 
to  grapple.     The  grand  contest  of  his  age  was  be- 
tween a  spurious  and  a  true  Christianity.     He  had 
to  enter  the  lists  with  those  who  professed  to  be  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb.     He  had  to  do  battle  with 
the  Church  itself.     This  fact  it  is  which  throws  light 
on  many  of  his  writings.     He  looked  at  Christianity 
in  its  pure  and  practical  bearing.     He  demanded  its 
embodiment  in  the  life,  as  a  thing  which  had  its  seat 
in  the  heart.     A  spiritual  religion  was  the  great  want 
of  that  age.     It  is  the  want  of  our  own  age.     And 
the  reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be 
sought  in  restoring  to  the  whole  Church  of  God  a 
pure   and    living  Christianity.     It   needs    no   mailed 
polemic  to  do  battle  with  error.     In  all  the  varying 
forms  which  it  has  put  on,  it  has  been  manfully  and 
triumphantly  met.     The   struggle   is   for  truth.     In 
this  last  struggle,  the  power  of  darkness  will  work 
itself  to  death  ;  and  truth  having  achieved  her  final 
victory,  the  Church  shall  come  out  of  the  crisis  and 
the  fiery  trial,  purer,  and  healthier,  and  clothed  in 
the  beauties  of  holiness. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Extent  and  f^rman^nctj  of  Wycliffe^s 

IT  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  entire  force  and 
reach  of  individual  influence.  This  important 
though  trite  observation  is  greatly  intensified  when 
applied  to  public  men.  Wycliffe's  influence  was  felt 
and  admitted  during  his  lifetime.  His  learning  and 
great  mental  power  were  freely  acknowledged  in  his 
own  age,  not  only  by  his  followers  and  those  who 
were  favourable  to  his  opinions,  but  even  by  his 
enemies.  His  poor  priests  were  a  body  of  disinterested 
labourers  and  godly  men,  whose  creed  and  opinions 
very  closely  corresponded  with  the  well-known  doc- 
trines of  their  master  ;  and  through  these  men  he 
controlled  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  multitudes  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Even  at  Oxford  his  opinions 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  to  justify 
the  representation  that  "she  who  was  formerly  the 
mother  of  virtues,  the  prop  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
singular  pattern  of  obedience,  now  brought  forth  only 
abortive  or  degenerate  children,  who  encouraged  con- 
tumacy and  rebellion,  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
pure  wheat."  There  the  memory  of  the  Reformer 
was  cherished  with  profound  veneration,  and  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  without  an  equal  in  logic,  philosophy, 
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speculative  learning",  morals,  and  theology.  Our 
national  martyrologist  says  that  he  was  *'  famously 
reputed  for  a  great  clerk,  a  deep  schoolman,  and  no 
less  expert  in  all  kinds  of  philosophy." 

Cunningham,  who  was  one  of  his  opponents,  ad- 
mired him  for  his  distinguished  abilities.  Walden, 
who  was  one  of  his  bitterest  foes,  writing  of  him  to 
Pope  Martin  v.,  declared  that  he  was  astonished  at 
his  power  of  reasoning,  and  at  the  authorities  by  which 
he  fortified  his  statements.  Knighton,  too,  although 
he  intensely  disliked  both  the  man  and  his  doctrines, 
was  yet  bound  to  bear  witness  to  his  intellectual 
greatness.  He  says  that  he  was  a  most  eminent 
doctor  of  theology,  that  in  philosophy  he  was  reputed 
second  to  none,  and  that  in  scholastics  he  was  in- 
comparable. We  may  not  place  the  same  value  on 
the  kind  of  learning  in  which  the  Reformer  excelled, 
as  was  placed  on  it  by  the  men  of  that  day ;  still,  we 
cannot  think  of  his  powers  and  attainments  without 
reverence.  While  he  held  this  distinguished  place,  in 
relation  to  the  learned  studies  of  the  age,  among  his 
compeers,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  Biblical  know- 
ledge,— "so  that,  while  one  was  renowned  for  his  pro- 
foundness, another  for  his  perspicuousness,  a  third  for 
all  that  was  venerable,  and  a  fourth  as  the  brightest 
light  in  a  constellation  that  was  all  brilliant, — it  re- 
mained to  Wyc-iffe  to  receive  the  higher  honour  still 
of  being  the  evangelic  or  gospel  doctor." 

Although  our  Reformer  never  visited  foreign 
countries  to  proclaim  his  doctrines,  yet  those  doctrines 
were  carried  into  almost  every  country  in  Europe  by 
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his  disciples  and  by  his  writings.  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  were  among  the  first  and  most 
intrepid  adherents  to  the  new  faith,  and  their  testi- 
mony to  that  faith  they  both  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Nicholaus  von  Pelhrimow,  a  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  tells  us  that  **the  books  of  the  evangelical 
doctor,  Master  John  Wycliffe,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blessed  Master  John  Huss,  as  several  reliable  men 
heard  from  his  own  lips,  whilst  he  read  and  re-read 
them,  together  with  his  followers." 

We  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Persecittions  of  the 
BoJiemian  Church,  that,  "in  the  year  A.D.  1400,  Jerome 
of  Prague  returned  from  England,  bringing  with  him 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe."  By  these  means  Wycliffe's 
doctrine  struck  its  roots  into  the  soil  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  by  God's  blessing  it  bore  abundant  fruit. 
Paletz,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Huss,  contending 
against  that  divine,  employs  these  words  :  "  Since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  no  heretic  has  written  more  dan- 
gerously against  the  Church  than  thou  and  Wycliffe." 

After  the  Reformer's  death,  those  whom  he  left  to 
represent  and  sustain  the  cause  of  truth  bravely  ful- 
filled their  high  trust.  Political  events  favoured  them. 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the 
time  of  the  eighth  Henry,  both  prince  and  prelate, 
clergy  and  laity,  were  found  opposing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformer  extended  amid  the  kindlings  and  the  wide- 
spreading  flames  of  persecution.  Still  the  Church 
maintained  the  ascendency,  and  churchmen  succeeded 
to  much  of  the  place  and  the  power  which  had  been 
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previously  possessed  by  the  lay  aristocracy.  Enact- 
ments were  passed,  empowering  the  primate  to 
"  correct  all  who  should  obstinately  preach  or  main- 
tain, whether  publicly  or  privately,  any  conclusion  as 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  while  contrary  to  the 
determination  of  the  Church." 

The  Lollards  petitioned  parliament,  and  parliament 
began  to  agitate  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 
The  king  was  in  Ireland,  and  messengers  were 
despatched  to  lay  before  him  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Church  was  exposed,  and  to  advise  his  return 
home.  His  return  effected  but  little  for  the  party. 
The  Pope  addressed  His  Majesty,  calling  upon  him 
to  employ  his  authority,  in  connexion  with  that  of 
the  hierarchy,  to  root  out  and  destroy  the  new  heresy. 
The  monarch  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the 
temporal  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  So  matters  remained 
till  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  the  protector  of  the  Church  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Lollards.  The  force  of  law  now 
came  into  play.  Penal  enactments  ran  out  even  to 
the  burning  of  heretics.  And  when  the  sceptre  of 
England  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIIL,  "  the 
magnitude  of  papal  power  was  almost  beyond  estima- 
tion. It  had  never  failed  to  crush  its  opponents. 
The  movements  of  the  Albigensians  had  been  defeated. 
The  lips  of  Huss  and  Jerome  had  been  sealed ;  and 
the  Lollards  had  been  prostrated  beneath  its  gigantic 
strength.  The  world  was  its  home.  It  had  its  altars 
among  the  vine-hills  of  France  and  the  barren  heaths 
of  Scotland.     Its  temples  stood  where  the  Druid  had 
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piled  his  rude  stones,  and  the  Saxon  had  worshipped 
Woden.  Its  splendid  ceremonies  had  charmed  the 
senses  of  northern  clans,  and  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  Southern  Europe.  It  had  crowned  Pepin, 
honoured  Charlemagne,  and  immortalized  Martel.  It 
had  decided  on  astronomy,  and  maintained  the  sole 
umpire  in  law  and  politics.  It  was  sovereign  at  the 
fireside  and  every  mart  of  trade.  It  was  a  hero  in 
every  romance,  and  a  warrior  in  every  battle.  It  held 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,     It  was  above  God.'* 

The  overthrow  of  this  colossal  system  was  the  con- 
summation to  which  the  labours  of  Wycliffe  would 
have  conducted  him,  and  therefore  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  but  the  perfecting  of  his 
grand  idea.  From  some  cause  or  other — probably 
owing  to  the  lack  of  accurate  historical  information — 
the  German  reformers  never  accorded  to  him  that 
frank  and  impartial  acknowledgment  of  obligation 
which  was  his  due.  Luther  spoke  slightingly  of  him 
as  a  *' hair-splitter,"  and  said  that  he  attacked  only 
the  life  of  the  Church,  and  not  her  doctrine  ;  and 
Melancthon  considered  him  unsound  on  the  doctrine 
of  justification.  It  must,  however,  be  obvious  to  our- 
selves, looking  at  the  relative  position  of  the  English 
Reformer  and  his  German  successors,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  clearer  light  of  later  history,  that  their  structure 
was  reared  upon  his  foundation.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  the  whole  circle  of  questions  with  which 
the  later  controversies  of  the  Reformation  have 
made  us  familiar  received  their  first  treatment  at  his 
hands.    "  In  conducting  this  fundamental  controversy 
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Wyclifife  had  to  lay  all  the  foundations  with  his  own 
unaided  hand.  And  it  is  no  small  praise  to  render 
to  his  work  to  say,  that  it  was  even  as  he  laid  them, 
line  for  line,  stone  for  stone,  that  they  were  relaid  by 
the  master  builders  of  the  Reformation."  ^ 

The  estimate  in  which  universal  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom holds  our  Reformer  to-day  may  be  presented 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wylie  :  **  Wycliffe  possessed  that 
combination  of  opposite  qualities  which  makes  the 
great  man.  As  subtle  as  any  schoolman  of  them  all, 
he  Avas  yet  as  practical  as  any  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  With  intuitive  insight,  he  pene- 
trated to  the  root  of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Eng- 
land, and  with  rare  practical  sagacity  he  devised  and 
set  a-going  the  true  remedies.  But  above  all  his  other 
qualities — above  his  scholastic  genius — his  intuitive 
insight  into  the  working  of  institutions — his  states- 
manship— was  his  fearless  submission  to  the  Bible. 
It  was  in  this  that  the  strength  of  Wycliffe's  wisdom 
lay.  It  was  this  that  made  him  a  reformer,  and  that 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  reformers.  It  was 
under  Wycliffe  that  English  liberty  had  its  beginning. 
It  is  not  the  political  constitution  which  has  come  out 
of  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  and  the  barons, 
but  the  moral  constitution  which  came  out  of  that 
Divine  Magna  Charta  that  Wycliffe  gave  her  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  has  been  the  sheet  anchor 
of  England.  The  English  Bible  wrote,  not  merely 
upon  the  page  of  the  statute  book,  but  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  England,  the  two  command- 

^  Hanna's  Wycli_ffe  and  the  Hiiguenots. 
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ments  — '  Fear  God  ;  honour  the  king.'  These  two 
sum  up  the  whole  duty  of  nations  ;  and  on  these  two 
hangs  the  prosperity  of  states.  There  is  no  mys- 
terious or  latent  virtue  in  our  political  constitution 
which,  as  some  seem  to  think,  like  a  good  genius 
protects  us,  and  with  invincible  hand  guides  past  our 
shores  the  tempests  that  cover  other  countries  with 
the  memorials  of  their  devastating  fury.  The  real 
secret  of  England^s  greatness  is  her  permeation,  at 
the  very  dawn  of  her  history,  with  the  principles  of 
order  and  liberty  by  means  of  the  English  Bible,  and 
the  capacity  for  freedom  thereby  created.  This  has 
permitted  the  development  by  equal  stages  of  our 
love  for  freedom  and  our  submission  to  law,  of  our 
political  constitution  and  our  national  genius,  of  our 
power  and  our  self-control, — the  two  sets  of  qualities 
fitting  into  one  another,  and  growing  into  a  well- 
compacted  fabric  of  political  and  moral  power  un- 
exampled on  earth." 

Wycliffe's  labours,  perfected  in  the  work  of  the 
Reformation,  delivered  England  from  the  domination 
of  the  Papal  system,  so  deteriorating  to  civilization 
and  social  happiness,  and  all  the  higher  developments 
and  interests  of  our  common  humanity.  But  with 
this  great  organic  change  came  no  change  in  Popery. 
It  remained  the  same  in  its  principles  and  tendencies. 
It  is  the  same  still.  Does  not  the  pope  still  claim 
to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  head  of  the  Church 
— the  vicegerent  of  God — supreme  over  all  mortals — 
over  all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  potentates,  and 
people — king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords — the  Divinely- 
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appointed  dispenser  of  temporal  and  spiritual  punish- 
ments—armed with  power  to  depose  sovereigns,  and 
absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,   and 
from  whom  lies  no  appeal  ?     Does  not  every  popish 
bishop,  at  his  consecration,  solemnly  swear  to  per- 
secute and  fight  against  all  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
rebels  to  our  lord  the  pope  and  his  successors  ?     Does 
not  every  Jesuit,  in  his  secret  oath,  swear  to  do  the 
same   thing  ?      Does    he    not    promise   and   pledge 
himself,  on    solemn  oath,   to  extirpate   the  heretical 
Protestants'  doctrine,  and   to   destroy  all  their  pre- 
tended powers,  regal  or  otherwise  ?     Has  it  not  been 
the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  the  Romish  Church  to 
exalt  canon  law  above  civil  law,  and  thus  subordinate 
the  crown  to  the  mitre  ?     Is  not  this  her  object  at  the 
present  time  ?    Does  she  not  deny  the  right  of  private 
judgment  ?      Does  she  not  withhold  the   Scriptures 
from  the  people  ?     Does  she  not  assert  that  the  Bible 
is  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  the  exercise  of  a  man's 
own   intelligence,    enlightened    and    guided    by   the 
Spirit  of  God,  but  by  the  judgment  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  fathers  through  the  Church  ?     If  she  hold 
some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their 
integrity,  are  they  not  so  overlaid  with  tradition  as 
almost  wholly  to  veil  them  from    the   mind  of  the 
people  ?     Or  do  they  not  come  out  so  checked,  and 
crossed,  and  contradicted,  and  in  so  incoherent  a  style 
of  representation,   that    their    salutary   influence    is 
enervated,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  totally  prevented  ? 
Does  she  not  deem  any  one  who  dissents  from  her 
creed  a  heretic  ?     And  does  she  not  inculcate  that 
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heretics  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  very  extreme 
of  the  law  ?  Does  she  not  teach  auricular  confession  ? 
Has  not  confession  tended  to  undermine  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  thousands  ?  Have  not  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  families  and  of  state  been  sacrificed 
to  this  ghostly  power  ?  Does  not  her  monastic  system 
form  a  vast  police  of  spies  and  agents,  devoted  and 
sworn  to  promote  the  Papal  ascendency  ?  It  will  be 
a  dark  day  for  England  if  ever  that  ascendency  be 
again  known  within  her  borders. 

Whatever  progress  Popery  may  have  made  in  our 
country,  the  Protestant  element,  is,  we  believe,  too 
far  down,  and  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  mind, 
and  too  intimately  blended  with  the  national  cha- 
racter, to  be  easily  eradicated  or  overcome.  If  the 
question  be,  whether  we  are  to  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  raised  England  to  her  present 
position,  and  under  whose  life-giving  influence  all  her 
institutions  have  grown  and  advanced,  till  they  now 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  to  embrace  principles  which  have  sunk  the 
proudest  states  of  Europe  and  of  antiquity — whether 
we  shall  have  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  all  its  light,  and  intelligence,  and  freedom,  and 
moral  peace,  or  the  England  of  the  fourteenth  century 
with  its  intellectual  bondage,  social  wretchedness,  and 
spiritual  torpor — whether  we  shall  exchange  the  pure 
regenerating,  uplifting  Christianity  of  our  own  day 
for  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Middle 
Ages — whether  we  shall  be  free  men,  free  Englishmen, 
free  Christians,  or  be  the  slaves  of  a  foreign  yoke — 
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the  answer  is  at  hand.  Let  the  stars  melt  away  from 
heaven's  concave,  let  the  sun  go  out  in  everlasting 
night,  rather  than  England  should  be  again  reduced, 
in  her  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition,  to  the 
point  at  \vhich  she  stood  before  the  Reformation! 
Vain,  we  cordially  trust,  is  the  effort  again  to  impose 
upon  our  country  the  yoke  of  Popery.  Popery  is 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  constitution,  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
to  the  deep  sayings  of  the  Book  of  God.  The  mind 
of  England  is  being  flooded  with  light  and  truth,  and 
truth  is  the  genius  of  freedom.  The  fiat  has  gone 
forth,  and  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  it  shall  be 
said — Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother 
of  harlots,  and  the  abomination  of  the  earth  ! 

Popery  pronounces  Protestantism  to  be  heresy ; 
but  it  is  a  heresy  which  has  saved  England,  and  made 
her  great,  and  glorious,  and  free.  It  is  the  palladium 
of  her  safety  and  her  glory.  Men  may  anticipate 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Britain — they  may  predict  a 
total  eclipse  of  her  light,  or  think  that  they  see  her 
sun  now  setting  in  darkness ;  but  if  England  will  but 
adhere  to  her  simple,  living,  Protestant  Christianity, 
we  fear  not  her  stability.  Like  the  rock  in  mid 
ocean,  at  whose  base  the  billow  rolls,  and  dashes  and 
breaks,  she  will  stand  secure,  amid  all  those  revolu- 
tions which  the  future  may  conceal,  and  which  will 
make  nations  shake  and  reel  to  their  very  centre. 
The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  contains  the  religion 
of  Protestants.  Protestantism  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  Christian   truth,    and  Christian  truth  is   the  one 
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great  instrument  for  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of 
man.  On  His  ascension,  the  Saviour  gave  it  in  charge 
to  His  Church  to  ''  go  and  disciple  all  the  nations," 
promising  them  His  continued  presence,  and  the  power 
of  His  Spirit.  The  proclamation  of  God's  love  to  our 
fallen  race  ;  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  ;  the  exclusion  of  all  human  merit 
from  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  justification  ;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  whole  nature  through  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  a  life  of  corresponding  practical 
godliness — these  were  the  prime  subjects  of  apostolic 
preaching,  and  before  which  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  the  arms  of  Rome  bowed  in  deep  prostration. 
These  were  the  doctrines  which  stirred  the  soul  of 
Wycliffe  and  perfected  the  Reformation  of  Luther. 
And  these  are  the  doctrines  w-hich  will  conserve 
England,  and  make  her  first  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

In  looking  back  on  the  past,  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  Providence  has  been  the  precursor  of 
mercy,  and  has,  from  the  very  outgoings  of  time  itself, 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  whose  limits  are  the  world,  and  whose  dura- 
tion is  for  ever.  To  this  all  things  have  been  made 
to  contribute.  The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
changes  and  revolutions  which  have  marked  their 
history,  with  all  the  agencies  and  influences  affecting 
their  destiny,  have  been  but  so  many  antecedents  to 
this  great  result 
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From  the  beginning  this  has  been  the  object  of 
desire  and  anticipation  —  the  subject  of  prediction 
and  of  prayer.  It  was  a  universal  expectation 
that  a  period  was  coming,  when  a  greater  and  more 
glorious  kingdom  would  be  set  up  in  the  world. 
We  have  only  to  open  the  prophetic  volume,  to  per- 
ceive how  accustomed  holy  men  of  God  were  to  rise 
from  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  present 
to  the  future,  from  the  earthly  and  the  passing  to  the 
heavenly  and  the  permanent.  They  carry  us  through 
myriads  of  events  and  ages  of  time,  and  leave  us 
in  fixed  contemplation  on  the  glories  of  that  period, 
when  the  reign  of  grace  shall  be  universal,  and  heaven 
be  reflected  from  earth  in  its  spiritual  purity  and 
blessedness.  Thus  in  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
as  given  by  Daniel,  we  find  the  Babylonish  empire 
giving  place  to  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  this 
again  succeeded  by  the  Macedonian,  and  the  IMace- 
donian  by  the  Roman,  which  was  to  break  in  pieces 
all  the  rest.  But,  in  the  progress  of  time,  Rome  itself 
was  torn  asunder  by  the  Incursion  of  barbarous  tribes, 
and  divided  into  ten  kingdoms,  corresponding  to  the 
ten  toes  in  the  Im.age.  This  took  place  about  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  though  the 
glory  of  that  vast  and  mighty  empire  has  passed  away, 
these  ten  kingdoms  still  remain.  They,  too,  are  to 
be  broken  in  pieces  by  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain.  They  must  give  way  before  the  advancing 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  day  of^helr  downfall  is 
perhaps  not  far  distant.  But  let  the  time  be  when  it 
may,  the  appointed  hour  is  approaching.    The  Papacy 
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has  been  smitten  once  and  again.  Nor  can  it  stand  ; 
for  it  has  in  it  nothing  permanent.  It  shall  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  brightness  of  His  coming,  who  will  put 
down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  With  the 
downfall  of  Popery  will  come  the  destruction  of  every 
antichristian  power  ;  and  on  their  ruins  will  rise,  in  all 
its  greatness  and  glory,  that  kingdom  which  the  God 
of  heaven  hath  set  up,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed  ; 
for  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but 
it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  king- 
doms ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever. 


NOTE    ON    WYCLIFFE'S   WRITINGS. 


Dr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Lechler  have  appended  to  their 
respective  biographies  of  WycHffe  valuable  and  exhaustive 
catalogues  of  his  voluminous  ™tings  in  Latin  and  English. 
In  1865,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  yohn 
Wyclif  by  Dr.  W.  Shirley,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Oxford,  was  published  by  Messrs.  T^Iacmillan  and  Co. 
"This  work,"  says  Lechler,  "though  very  modest  in 
bulk,  was  the  fruit  of  considerable  labour,  and  of  corre- 
spondence and  laborious  collections  reaching  through  ten 
or  twelve  years."'  Many  of  these  are  mere  tracts  or  single 
discourses.  A  large  number  exist  only  in  ms.  ;  others 
have  been  published  separately  in  recent  years.  Valuable 
collections  of  his  \mtings  have  also  been  issued,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Select  Efiglish  Works  of  yolm  Wyclife, 
from  original  MS.  by  T.  Arnold,  pubHshed  by  jMacmillan, 
in  187 1,  in  three  volumes;  considerably  earlier  was  an 
edition  of  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John  de  Wjcliffe,  D.D.^ 
with  Selections  and  Translations  from  his  AISS.  and 
Latin  Works,  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  published  for  the  Wycliffe 
Society  in  1845;  and  some  years  anterior  to  this,  A 
Selection  from  the  WVitings  of  the  Reverend  a?id  Learned 
John  Wickliff,  D.D.^  in  the  series  of  "British  Reformers" 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  last  mentioned 
collection  contains  the  two  books  by  which  as  a  great 
religious  teacher  and  reformer  Wycliffe  produced  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  ii^  his  day.  There  are  The  Poor 
Caitiff,   a    collection   of    tracts   on   practical   Christianity, 
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popularly  written,  and  The  Wicket:  a  Definition  of  the 
Eucharistic  words,  "  This  is  T^Iy  body."  This  was  the  tract 
of  the  great  reformer  most  frequently  noticed  in  the  articles 
exhibited  against  the  Lollards  and  in  proclamations  against 
heretical  books.  Twenty-one  of  Wycliffe's  sermons  are 
also  included,  with  a  few  other  tractates,  in  this  useful 
compilation. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  English  reader  will  always 
be  in  Wycliffe's  Translation  of  the  English  Bible.  His 
Neiu  Testament  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey 
Baber,  m.a.,  in  1824,  and  republished  in  Bagster's  Engtish 
Hexapla,  1841.  Another  edition,  showing  considerable 
differences,  was  printed  by  Whittingham,  in  1854,  from 
a  MS.  of  about  1380.  But  the  chief  edition  of  this  price- 
less work,  and  the  only  one  that  contains  the  Old  as  well 
as  the  New  Testament,  is  that  edited  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  printed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  1850,  in  four  volumes.  This  noble  work 
occupied  the  learned  editors  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
in  its  preparation  some  one  hundred  and  seventy  mss.  were 
collated.  A  copious  historical  preface,  notes,  and  a  glossary 
render  this  edition  invaluable  to  the  student. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Wycliffe  was  great  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology — in  the  dialectic  of  the 
Schools  a  consummate  master :  the  pride  as  well  as  the 
terror  of  Oxford  {Milnta?i) ;  while  as  to  his  literary  merits, 
the  same  great  critic  observes  that  "as  with  his  contem- 
porary and  most  congenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  English 
poetry,  so  was  Wycliffe  the  father  of  English  prose  :  rude, 
but  idiomatic,  Biblical  in  much  of  its  picturesque  phrase- 
ology, at  once  highly  coloured  by  and  colouring  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures." 
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■n-Mlom  liis  Page  and  Secretary,  during  the  Eeigns  of  Queens  Mary  and  Ehzabeth. 
Bv  William  H.  tf.  Kixgsto.v,  author  of  "  A  Yacht  Vovage  round  Ensland,"  etc. 

With  Tlhistrations.     Imperial  1-,/         "^      '     '    '      ;  v 


From 


Goldfn   Gmsslioppi 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Watson  Fox,  B.A.,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Telugus.  Bv  the  Eev.  Geobge  TowysHE^D  Fox,  m.a.  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.     3s.  fid.  cloth  boards. 

The    Critical    Handhook.      A   Guide    to    the   Study   of    the 

Authenticity,  Canon,  and  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Edward  C. 
Mitchell,  d.d.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Tables.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth  board.'. 

Handy  Book  for  Bible  Readers.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

stiff  paper  covers,  cloth  back,  red  edges,  Is.  ;  or  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


RelUjlous  Trad  Society  s  New  Books. 


CAPTAIN    COOK: 

HIS     LIFE,     VOYAGES,     AND     DISCOVERIES. 

By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON,  AutJwrof  " Roger Kyffin! s  Ward" etc. 
Numerous  Engravings.     Imperial  i6mo,   5s.   bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 


"  This  is  a  beautiful  illustrated  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  our 
language  for  children.     It  is  well  printed, 


in  a  clear  and  beautiful  ty-pe,  and  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  older  editions  is  hert 
Wisely  ex]^unQcd"—Siaudard. 


From  "Captabi  Cook." 

VIVIAN    AND    HIS   FRIENDS; 

OR,   TWO   HUNDRED   YEARS   AGO. 

By  G.  E.   SARGENT,  Auf/tor  of  "  Sunday  Evenin,^  at  Northcourt"  etc. 

With  Engravings.     Imperial  i6mo,  3s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


The   Harvest   of  a  Quiet   Eye.     Leisure  Thoughts  for  Busy 

Lives.  By  the  Author  of  "Eandoin  Truths  in  Common  Things."  New  and 
Eevised  Edition,  with  many  Additions  and  New  Eneravinffs.  Imperial  16mo. 
6s.  6d.  cloth  gilt.  &  6  i- 


'f  a  Quiet  Eyt." 


Ingleside   and   Wayside    Musings :    a   Companion  to    "  The 

Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye."  By  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Veenox,  m.a.,  Rector  of  St.  Audries, 
Bridgwater.  TTith  numerous  tine  Engravings.  6s.  handsomely  boimd,  cloth, 
gilt  edges  ;  or  17s.  in  the  best  morocco. 

Random  Truths  in  Common  Things.     Occasional  Papers  from 

my  Study  CTiair.  By  the  Author  of  •'  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,"  etc. 
Numerous  Hlustrations.  Imp.  16mo.  7s.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges;  or  in  the 
best  morocco,  elegant,  ISs. 


Glimpses   into   the   Secrets    of  Nature. 

With  Hlustration?.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boai'ds. 

The  Natural  History  Scrap- 

Book.  With  large  Engra%ings  by 
the  best  Artistsr  and  descriptive 
Letterpress.  In  Two  Parts.  Imperial 
oblong  8vo.  Part  I.— Quadrupeds. 
Part  n.— Birds,  Fishes.  &c.  Each 
2s.,  in  Coloured  Cover.  Complete,  in 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The    Home   Naturalist ;    or, 

Practical  Instructions  for  Collecting, 
Arranging,  and  Preserving  all  kinds 
of  Natural  Objects.  By  Haruan-d 
CovLTAS,  late  Lectiu-er  on  Botany  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  Charing  Ci-oss 
Hospital.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Im- 
perial 16mo.    4s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


By    M.    E.    Beck. 


Philip  Gainsford's  Profit  and  Loss.     By  George  E.  Sargent, 

author   of    "  Hurlock   Chase,"   etc.     With   Illustrations.     Crown   8vo.    3s.  6d. 

bevelled  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Langdon    Manor:    Scenes  and   Sketches  in  the   History  of  a 

Family  Bible.     By    George  E.   Sargbnt,   author    of   "  The  Storv  of  a  Pocket 
Eible,"  etc.    With  inu.strations.     Small  Crown  8vo.     Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 


Religious  Tract  Society's  Neio  and  Recent  Books. 
Penfold.     A  Story  of  the  Flower  Mission.     By  Euth  Lynn, 

author  of   "  City  Sparrows,"  etc.     Illiistrated  by  Edward  Whymper.    2s.  cloth 

boards. 

Before   the   Dawn.      The  Eeformation  in  Bohemia.     By  the 

Author  of  "Out  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Lion,"  etc.      With  Illustrations.     Ci-own 
8vo.    3s.  6d.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 

Aunt    Milly's    Childhood.      By  the  Author  of  "Lea's    Play- 
ground," etc.    With  Illustrations.    Cro-ma  Svo.    3s.  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges. 
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From  "Awai/  on  the  Waters: 


Our    Sister    May:    or,    Xiimber   One.       AVith    llhistrations. 

Crown  Svo.     Is.  t5d.  cloth  boards. 

Jenny's  Corners.        With  Illustrations.       Small   Crown   Svo. 

Is.  6d.  cloth  boai-ds. 

By  the  Author  of    "A 

Is.  cloth  boards. 

Monica's  Choice.      By  the  Author  of    "The  TraveUing  Six- 
pence," etc.    With  Illustrations.    Is.  cloth  boards. 

Little  Faith ;  or,  The  ChOd  of  the  Toy  Stall.    By  Mrs.  "Walton, 

author  of  "  Christie's  Old  Organ,"  etc.     With  Illustrations.    Is.  cloth  boards. 


A  Lowly  Life  with  a  Lofty  Aim. 

Knotless  Thread,"  etc.    With  Illustrations. 


By     HESBA     STRETTON 


EACH    WITH    ENGRAVIXGS. 


Jessica's  First  Prayer.     Is.  cloth;  Is.  6d.  gilt. 

Bede's  Charity.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  bevelled  clotli 
boards,  gilt  edges.  "With  Engi-av-ings  by  Edwakd 
■\Vhyjipeb. 

Crown  8vo,  clotli  boards. 

Fern's  Hollow. 
Fishers     of     Derby 

Haven. 
Children  of  Cloverley. 


Is.  6d.  each. 

Little  Meg's  Children. 
Alone  in  London. 
Max  Kromer.    A  Story 

of  Strasburg. 
Crew  of  the  Dolphin. 
The  King's  Servants. 


16mo,  cloth  boards. 

The  Storm  of  Life. 

Cassy. 

Friends  till  Death,  and 

other  Stories. 
Michel   Lorio's    Cross, 

and  other  Stories. 


6d.   each.     Royal  IGrno,  limp  cloth. 

Friends  till  Death.  Sam  Franklin's  Savings     A  Night  and  a  Day. 

Michel  Lorio's  Cross.         Bank,      and      other    A  Man  of  his  Word. 
Old  Transome.  Stories.  The  Worth  of  a  Baby. 
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IllUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  PRESEKTATIOK. 


81- 


The  Prism :  Stories  of  Three 

Countries.     By  M.  L.  Whatelv 
and  two  Members  of  her  Family. 
_______       Edited  by  E.  J.  "Whately. 

The  Months.    Illustrated  by  Pen 

and   Pencil.      Edited     by     the    Eev.    S. 
Maxsing,  ll.d. 


A    Yacht    Voyage    round 

England.  By  the  late  W.  H.  G. 
KixGSTOK.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Hurlock  Chase ;   or,  Among 

the  Sussex  Ironworks.  By  Geokge 
E.  Sargext,  author  of  "The  Story 
of  a  Pocket  Bible,"  etc. 


'"•    Tales  of  Three  Centuries. 

/\.\_        The  Authorised  Translation  from 
TJj"        the  French    of    Madame    Guizox 
'  DE  "Witt. 

Chapters  on  Every-day  Things : 

or,  Histories  and  Marvels  in  Common  Life. 

The  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor 

House.    By  Geurge  E.  Sargent. 


Sunday  Evenings  at  North- 
court.    By  Geobge  E.  Saegext. 

Boy  and  Man :  A  Story  for 

Old  and  Young. 

Poems  of  Charlotte  Elliott, 

AND 

Leaves  from  the  Journals  of 

Charlotte  Elliott.  Two  vols.  4s.  each. 


3|6 


Janet  Darney's  Story.     A 

Tale  of  Fisher  Life  in  Chale  Bay. 
By  Sarah  Doudkey,  author  of 
"  Old  Anthony's  Secret,"  etc. 

The  Great  Salterns.     By  Saeah 

DuUDXEY'. 

My  Schoolfellow,  Val  Bownser ; 

or.  Sunshine  after  Storm. 


Was   I   Right?      By   Mrs. 

O.  F.  "Walton,  author  of  "Little 
Dot,"  etc. 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes. 

By  3Irs    0.  F.  "Waltox,  author  of 
"  Christie's  Old  Organ,"  etc. 

Sibyl     Garth  ;     or,     Who 

Teacheth  Like  Him? 


True  Tales  about  India :  its 

Native  Princes  and  British  Rulers. 
By  S.  J.  Ballard,  of  Mangalore. 
Map  and  Engra%"ing3 . 

The  Door  without  a  Knocker,  and 

other  Tales.     By  Mrs.  Prosser. 


i 


Karl  Krapp's  Little  Maidens 

and  their  Good  Gift. 

Stories  of  Old  England.    By 

G.  E.  Saegext.    Two  Volumes. 

Once  upon  a  Time ;    or,  The 

Boy's  Book  of  Adventiu-es. 


2/6 


Three  Christmas  Eves.   By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Cottage  on  the 
Shore,"  "Deepdale  End,  its  Joys 
and  Sorrows,"  etc. 

Father's  Motto ;  or,  The  Cloud mth 

a  Silver  Lining,  and  other  Stories.    A  Book 
for  Boys  and  their  Sisters. 

The  Moth  and  the  Candle ;   or, 

Lucy  WoodvUle's  Temptation. 


Boys    will   be    Boys.      By 

George  E.  Sargext. 

An  Old  Sailor's  Story.    By 

George  E.  Sargext. 

Which  Wins  the  Prize  ?  or, 

The  Cousins.    With  Illustrations. 

Old  Anthony's  Secret.    By 

Sarah  Doudxey. 


M 


City    Sparrows    and    who 

cai-ed  for  them.    By  Euth  Lyxx. 

Uncle  Ned's  Stories  of  the 

Tropics.    Profusely  Hlustrated. 

Little  Wavie,  the  Foundling  of 

Glenderg.     By  Croxa  Temple. 


The  Day  after  To-morrow. 

By  ilrs.  Prosser. 

The  Young  Botanist.  By  the 


Author    of 
Teachings." 


Flowers    and    their 


The   Grafton   Family,   and 

other  Tales.    By  G.  E.  Sargext. 


NE\^  SERIES   OF  EIGHTEEN  PEN  N  Y   BOOKS. 

Each  with  Illustrations.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
THE  BOYS  OF  HIGHFIELD  ;  or,  The  Hero  of  Chancery  House. 
ALICE  LEIGH'S  MISSION.    By  the  Author  of  "Alfred  Arnold's  Choice. 
ARNOLD  LESLIE.     A  Workinar  Man  s  Experience. 
MARGARET  BROWNING;   or,  Trust  in  God. 
CATHERINE  HOWARD;   or,  Trials  and  Principles. 
CHARLES  ROUSSEL ;  or,  Industry  and  Honesty. 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCRUB.     A  Story  of  Tasmania 


of  Highjida:'' 

CICELY  BROWN'S  TRIALS,  AND  WHAT  THEY  DID  FOR  HER. 

JESSIE  AND  HER  FRIENDS ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Lost  Purse. 

JOHNNY  McKAY ;  or.  The  Sovereign. 

JOSEY  THE  RUNAWAY ;   or,  Beware  of  Bad  Company. 

THE    LAND   OF   THE   MAMMOTH      or,   A    Boy's  Arctic  Adventures 

Three  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
LEA'S  PLAYGROUND.  By  the  Author  of  "Willie  Smith's  Money-Box." 
LILIAN  :  Three  Hundred  Years  Ago.     By  G.  E.  Sakoent. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  EIGHTEENPENNY   BOOKS-Continued. 

HANNAH  LEE;  or,  Rest  for  the  Weary.     By  Mrs.  Coates. 

ABEL   GREY;  or,  the  Gain  of  a  Loss. 

MAY   COVERLEY.    THE   YOUNG   DRESSMAKER. 

BERTIE'S   BIRTHDAY   PRESENT ;  or,  Patience  Rewarded. 

LYNTONVILLE;  or.  The  Irish  Boy  in  Canada. 

UP   TO   FIFTEEN.     A  Tale  for  Boys. 

MARY  IN  SERVICE ;  or,  The  Mutual  Duties  of  Servants  and  Employers. 

MARK   STEADMAN;  or,  Show  your  Colours. 

RIDES   OUT  AND   ABOUT;  or,  Adventures  in  Australia. 


'Hannah  L^t 


THE   MIDDLETONS ;  or.  The  Events  of  a  Year. 

MY  BROTHER    PAUL ;  or,  A  Real  Hero. 

MY   MATES   AND    I.     By  the  Author  of  "  Peep  behind  the  Scenes.' 

MY   LITTLE    CORNER.      By  the  Author  of  "  Christie's  Old  Organ. 

THE   OLD   MAN   OF  THE   HILLS. 

PATTY   BAILEY;  or.  Who  Knows  Best  1 

STORIES   FOR  VILLAGE   LADS.     By  G.  E.  Saeoext. 


SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Each    Voluiiw    coriiplet, 


Ei)'iravt 


and    lUasfratod    hi/    Woodcvts  or  by   Coloured 
i'7S.     l.s.  doth  hoard.-^. 


HOW  LITTLE  BESSIE  KEPT  THE  WOLF  FROM  THE  DOOR. 

NORWEGIAN   STORIES.     Watchman   Halfdan  and  his  Little   Grand- 
daughter ;  and  Fisherman  Xiels. 

LOST  CITIES  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

LUCY  THE  LIGHT-BEARER.     By  G.  E.  Sargent, 

TALES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

MILLICENT'S  HOME;  or,   Child  Life  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

SOLDIER  FRITZ,  AND  THE  ENEMIES  HE  FOUGHT.     A  Story  of  the 
Reformation. 

LIFE  ON  DESOLATE  ISLANDS;  or,  Real  Rohinson  Crusoes. 

GRACE   OGILVIE:    the  Story   of   a   Child's  Life  in   India   during  the 
Mutiny. 

MAGGIE'S  MESSAGE. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NILE.     Travels  and  Adventures   iu  Nuhia  and 
Abyssinia. 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOWS  IN  KATTERN'S  LIFE. 

RALPH  HARDING'S  SUCCESS. 

DEEPDALE  END  ;  its  Joys  and  Sorrows. 

FANNY  THE  FLOWER  GIRL,  AND  ESTHER'S  TRIAL. 

STURDY  JACK.     By  Mrs.  Laxb. 

RAMBLES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  THE  WEST. 

LED  ASTRAY. 

BOOKSTALL  BOY  OF  BATHERTON. 

FIRESIDE  STORIES  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

WAITING  FOR  SAILING  ORDERS.     Fisher-Life  at  the  Land's  End. 

A  CITY  WITHOUT  WALLS  :  Stanley  Morden's  Conflicts  and  Victory. 

WONDERS  NEAR  HOME. 

FANNY'S  BIBLE  TEXT. 

UNCLE  MAX,  THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  CROSS.     A  Gennan  Tale. 

WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  EGYPT. 

BIRD  SONGS  AND  BIRD  PICTURES,  with  Natural  History  Notes. 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS  OF  FORLEY,  AND  BESSIE'S  BLUEBELLS. 

HELEN'S  VICTORY. 

BESSIE  BLEAK  AND  THE  LOST  PURSE. 

DICK'S  STRENGTH,  AND  HOW  HE  GAINED  IT. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LITTLE  PETER  THE  SHIP-BOY.     By  William  H. 
G.  Kingston. 
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SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG-Contim.ed. 

FRANK  HARRISON'S  STORY  TOLD  BY  HIMSELF. 

ALICE  DEANE'S  LIFE-WORK.     A  Tale  of  the  Fisher-folk  at  Seacliff. 

TALES  OF  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

SKETCHES  OF  INSECT  LIFE.     By  :\I.  and  E.  Kieby. 

SAVED  FROM  THE  WRECK.     Illustrations  by  Zweckee. 

GEORDIE'S    TRYST.     A  Tale  of  Scottish  Life. 

REUBEN'S  TEMPTATION.      By  the  Author   of    "Hoav   Little   Bessie 

kept  the  Wolf  from  tlie  Door.' 
HILDA;  er,  The  Golden  Age. 


From  ■■  Fra.iJi  narrl^on'f'  Storijy 

SUNSHINE  AFTER  RAIN ;   or,  Will's  Experience  in  America. 

NOBODY  CARES.     By  Croxa  Tejiple. 

HOW  ANNIE  BRYcis  CARED  FOR   "ONE  OF  THE  LEAST." 

GOING  TO  SEA.     By  Constance  Beveeley. 

LITTLE  FAULTS,  AND  THEIR  CURE. 

THE  HERRING  BOAT;  or,  A  Quarrel  and  a  Reconciliation. 

LITTLE  BLIND  MAY.      By  Coxstaxce  Beveeley. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  LARGE-TYPE   BOOKS. 


ONE    SHILLING    EACH,    CLOTH    BOAEDS. 

A  Km  Series  of  Illustrated  Books,  in  clear  type,   specially  suited  for  Working  People. 

In.  Inrge  /^mic/i  6vo. 


The  Loss  of  the  Kent 

East  Indiaman.  By  Major- 
General  Sii-  Du.vcan  Mac- 
Geecob  With  Additions 
byJoHK  MacGbfgob  ("Eob 
Eoy").     See  Engiaving. 


1.  Ben  Boyce,  the  Beachman,  and 

other  Nautical  Sketches. 

2.  My  Scarlet  Shawl ;  or,  Out  of 

Debt  out  of  Danorer. 

3.  The  Pedlar  of  Copthorne  Com- 

mon.   By  Mrs.  Locker. 

4 .  The  Cornish  Fisherman' s  "Watch- 

night,  and  other  Stories. 

5.  The    Light   on  the  Wall,  and 

other  Stories.     By  IMrs.  Pp.o«5Er. 

6.  The   Oldest  Fisherman  in  the 

World. 

7.  Waste  not,  Want  not. 

8.  Frog  Alley,    and    What    came 

out  of  it.    By  Mrs.  Prosser. 


or,  The 


9.  The  Boundary  Tree; 

Two  Farmers. 

10.  A  Story  of  Crossport,  and  other 

Tales.    Bv  Miss  DornxEY. 

11.  The  Broken   Clothes-line,  and 

other  Stories. 

12.  The  Hedger's  Eight  Arm,  and 

other  Stories. 

13.  Good  Tidings  for  the  Anxious. 

14.  Shaw's    Farm.      By    Mrs.    F. 

LOCKEK. 

1.3.  Hours  with  Working  Women. 

:por  Winter  Readings. 

16.  Widow    Clarke's    Home,    and 
what  changed  it. 
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